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GRAND OPENING OF THE PARIS SALON. 


Most on 





ificent Display Ever Held in Grand Palais Officially Opened by President Loubet 


iny Weather—Exhibitors Number 974—Decorations and Illumination’ Superb— 
American Stands a Prominent Feature this Year. 


ARIS, Dec. t0—When, three years 
P ago, the officials responsible for the 
Paris Automobile Salon moved into 

the large Palace in the Champs Elysées, it 


was feared that they would never be able 
to fill the huge structure, and artful sub- 





Staff Correspondence. 


trances would get inside the Palace. The 
opening day was not at all favored by the 
weather. A drizzling rain was falling, and 
there was a dampness and mugginess in the 
atmosphere quite foreign to French climate. 
In the Champs Elysées vehicles stood in 


humoredly jostled and pushed their way in. 
On a rough estimate there were probably 
more than 10,000 persons inside the great 
hall at any one time during the late after- 
noon and evening. The Paris Salon is no 
longer merely an automobile show; it is one 











Photo by Branger & Co., Photographers for THE AUTOTOMOBILE. 





NIGHT SCENE LOOKING FROM CHAMPS ELYSEES TOWARD THE RIVER SEINE, GRAND PALAIS ON THE RIGHT. 
Note the Peculiar Dots and Dashes of Light in Center of Picture, Caused by Constant Passage of Automobiles with Gas Lamps Lighted. Reflection in Foreground 


terfuges had to be resorted to in order to 
hide empty corners. To-day the difficulty 
was of another order, and one wondered 
how the crowds streaming up to the en- 


Due to Heavy Rain Falling When Picture Was Taken. 


rows three deep, horse cabs and elegant mo- 
tor cars indiscriminately mixed, awaiting 
their turn to get to the entrances, while 
round the turnstiles a huge crowd good- 


of the most important social functions of 
the French capital. 

The show is admirably housed in the 
larger of the two halls constructed for the 
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exhibition of 1900, between the most fash- 
ionable thoroughfare in Paris—the Avenue 
des Champs-Elysées—and the banks of the 
river Seine.. The two buildings face each 
other, and the dividing avenue is decorated 
with Venetian columns, brilliantly iltumin- 
ated. at night, while at the corner of the 
avenue and the Champs Elysées a powerful 
searchlight has been erected on the top of 
a decorated column. 


PresipeNf Louset OPENS THE SHOW. 

The usual opening ceremony was held at 
10 o'clock. President Loubet drove up in 
his much-beloved two-horse landau, accom- 
panied by General Dubois, and followed by 
the various ministers, and was received at 
the entrance by M: Trouillot, the Minister 
of Commerce; Monsieur G. Rives, the Gen- 
eral Commissionaire of the Salon, and 
Baron de Zuylen, president of the French 
Automobile Club. An orchestra of one-hun- 
dred pieces struck up the “Marsellaise” as 
the President and his staff entered. This 
year President Loubet was not so hurried 
as on some previous occasions, and spent 
considerable time visiting the various stands. 
In the salon of the Automobile Club’ the 
usual speeches were delivered, and decora- 
tions conferred on a certain number of 
prominent personages in the automobile 
world. After continuing his round of visits 
M. Loubet left the main building to visit 
the annex. His landau was waiting for 
him at the entrance, but the President 
stepped into a car—a Dietrich limousine— 
to travel over the 500 yards separating him 
from the annex. It is not often that M. 
Loubet enters an automobile, and a step in 
the right direction is worth recording. 
After a brief stay in the annex'the Presi- 
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A. CLEMENT, JR., AT THE SHOW. 
Now Serving Two Years as a Private in the Engineer- 
ing Corps of the French Army. 
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PRESIDENT LOUBET AND PARTY INSPECTING WINNING CAR OF 19004 GORDON-BENNETT.. J 


dent took his departure, and the’ seventh 
annual Automobile Salon had been officially 
opened. 

Exuisitors NUMBER 974. 

The total area givén~over to exhibits 
is 30,000 square meters in the Grand Palais 
alone. But even this floor space, vast as it 
seems, does not suffice for the wants of 
the 974 exhibitors, and Class 2, consisting 
of heavy vehicles, motors for automobiles, 
motor boats, accumulators, machine tools 
for the construction of automobiles and 
cycles, navigation, aerostation and various 
applications of alcohol to industry have 
been housed in a separate building on the 
banks of the Seine, a short distance west 
of the Grand Palais, 

The first impression on entering the Grand 
Palais is one of admiration at the ensemble 
of the exhibition. On the opening day it 
was utterly impossible, $0 great was the 
crowd, to study in detail the exhibits. The 
work is well advanced—much further ad- 
vanced than is usual in the case of large 
exhibitions—but this finish is only on the 
surface, for when the cars are examined 
they are found to have been hurriedly put 
together and in need ‘of much regulating to 
be shown off to advantage. 

ATTRACTIVE AMERICAN STANDS. 

The decorations are in nearly every case 
remarkable models of taste and artistic 
skill, and the special prizes offered by the 
Paris Corporation for the most artistic 
stands will be keenly contested. Viewed 
merely from an artistic point of view the 
Sslon of 1904 is certainly the most success- 
ful ever held. There is much similarity in 
the style of decoration adopted by the dif- 
ferent American exhibitors, a plain, chaste 
style having been adopted, with remarkably 
good effect. The Pope Motor Car Company 


has one of the prettiest stands in the 
whole show. It consists of a triumphal arch 
of double Loni¢-columns in white, blue and 
gold, the center of which bears the word 
“Pope” in relief. The effect is striking, and 
for the comparatively modest expenditure of 
$900 dollars a decorative effect has been 
produced equal to some of the much more 
expensive Frerich stands. On the opposite 
side of the alley is an almost exact copy of 
the Pope stand, where the French repre- 
sentative shows a large number of the Pope 
company’s bicycles. The two similar stands 
together make a great hit, and it is worth 
mentioning in passing that the bicycle stand 
has been erected entirely at the expense of 
the French agent—a suggestive indication of 
the success of American bicycles in France. 
Harold Pope, who is in charge of the Pope 
stand, has had unusual difficultes in connec- 
tion with his exhibit. The vessel on which 
the cars were shipped was caught in a hurri- 
cene on the American coast and the cars 
were so badly damaged that, had it not 
been for the kindness of the Clement firm 
in placing its workshops at his disposal, the 
result would have been a wrecked exhibit. 

Near by the Pope stand is the Olds- 
mobile stand, consisting also of a 
triumphal arch supported by Corinthian 
columns with the word “Oldsmobile” illu- 
minated in relief, and decorated with ever- 
green festoons and crossed American flags 
in the center. This stand attracted large 
numbers of visitors, for the Olds has, dur- 
ing the last few weeks, loomed very largely 
in the popular mind on account of the per- 
formance of Maurice Fournier, who is at 
present making a tour of 2,500 miles round 
Europe. 

The Decauville has a large floor area; 
the decorative effect consisting of Corinthian 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE EXHIBITION LOOKING DIAGONALLY ACROSS MAIN HALL—MAIN ENTRANCE UNDER ARCH TO LEFT IN BACKGROUND. 
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columns bearing the name of:the firm in 
relief in large illuminated red letters. 
Costty FrENcH DECORATIONS. 
Some of the exhibitors have spent very 
large sums on decoration, among them be- 
ing Krieger with an Egyptian temple said 
to have cost $1,200; de Dietrich with a 
stand in wrought-iron work consisting of a 
revolving illuminated platform—one of the 
most original designs in the show—costing 
$5,000; Delaunay-Belleville with a stand in 
wrought iron and bronze, and Bayard-Clem- 
ent with a stand also in wrought iron, each 
of which cost $5,000 to erect. The Hotch- 
kiss company has a beautiful stand in white 
wood and crystal—a real Oriental jewel 
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lines radiating towards the base. From this 
run lines of yellow lights giving the effect 
of rockets fired simultaneously from the 
center of the dome. All the girders sup- 
porting the entire glass roof of the build- 
ing, are also decorated with numberless 
yellow lines, while down the center of the 
building run two yellow festooned bands. 
All the public electric cables in the neigh- 
borhood of the palace have been requisi- 
tioned in order to obtain this palace of light, 
and extra lighting installations have had to 
be erected in the basement of the building. 

The whole arrangement of the show, so 
fas as one can judge of it in the rush and 
bustle of an opening day, is admirable. One 
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to get anything more than the vaguest 
notion of the offshoot. One groped into 
the building by a dark entrance to find 
heavy delivery cars receiving their last coat 
of paint, engines and motors in course of 
erection, auto boats covered with tarpaulins 
and left in utter darkness, and busy work- 
men everywhere. When in full working 
order, this annex will be of the highest 
technical value, for it contains a most repre- 
sentative stock of machine tools, engines, 
etc.—in fact, everything connected with the 
constructive side of automobilism. 

Great difficulties were met with in the 
organization of this annex; the power plant 
in the building was insufficient for extra 

















LOOKING DOWN MAIN HALL OF GRAND PALAIS ON THE OPENING DAY—MAIN ENTRANCE IS UNDER THE ARCH ON LEFT CENTER. 


for which it paid about $1,600. Panhard 
and Levassor paid for their stand in 
lacquered woodwork and gold no less than 
2,400. 
MAGNIFICENT ILLUMINATED EFFECT. 

The illuminations are an important feature 
of this year’s show. When lighted up the 
stands alone have a fairy-like effect, but 
when on the opening night, the thousands 
of lights in the roof were turned on sud- 
denly, a cry of admiration went up from 
the vast throng. These illuminations con- 
sist of a huge cupola in the dome made 
up of thousands of white lights placed in 


may object to heating apparatuses—which 
by the bye did not heat—being placed in the 
center of the aisles, and regret that the 
means of egress are not more numerous for 
such a vast building, but the one is a minor 
point, and over the other the organizers 
of the show have no control. 
ANNEX IN CHaoTIC STATE. 

The annex is but a few yards away in the 
large conservatories erected on the banks of 
the Seine for the International Exhibition 
of 1900. If the difficulties of obtaining an 
accurate idea of the main portion of the 
show were great, it was utterly impossible 


lighting and driving and a special installa- 
tion of 1,500 horsepower was put down by 
the side of the building, right on the water's 
edge. This work was undertaken by the Mors 
company and was completed in ten days. 

Another feature of the annex is the har- 
bor from which the auto boat races will be 
controlled on December 18. Already a few 
yachts have taken up their moorings, and 
in a few days quite a fleet of boats will be 
assembled. About sixty power boats have 
been entered for these races—the largest 
number of boats ever brought together for 
any one meeting. 
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General Tendencies Revealed at the Show. 





Specially Reported for THE AUTOMOBILE. 


ARIS, Dec. 9.—Tremendously  suc- 
cessful socially and artistically as the 
show may be, it is full of interest for the 
technician, and it should be one more 
cause for admiration to see the greatest 
firms of engineers of the present day mingle 
o happily the brutal mechanical fact and 
the more fanciful artistic notion in this 
happy blend which, by pleasing the un- 
initiated as well as the most thorough ex- 
pert, awakens a universal admiration and 
enthusiasm for the industry, to its greatest 


tendnecy towards standardization is shown 
to its greatest extent. The almost univer- 
sal outline of the frame is with a deeply 
narrowed front and very low curved cross 
members, the rear springs, and in a few 
cases the front ones also, being carried well 
out on the sides. 
RIVETS AND BOLTS STUDIED. 

In a good half of the cars, the engine is 
carried by lugs cast with the case and rest- 
ing directly on the frame side members, 
while in about an equal number of vehicles 
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reflection will cause to appear quite nat- 
ural, is the different ways in which the 
various designers have arrived at the same 
conclusion. One maker in particular is said 
to state that he adopted the pressed-steel 
frame on account of its greater flexibility, 
which he claims saves the mechanism from 
a great deal of jar and vibration, provided 
the said mechanism be fully provided with 
flexible couplings. In the meantime his 
neighbor claims to have adopted this type 
of frame on account of its perfect stiffness 
allowing of a steadier driving effort and 
of less extra work for the driving mechan- 
ism. It is likely that both are right in their 
way, as pressed-steel can be made to do 

















CLOSE VIEW OF THE DARRACQ STAND, SHOWING ELABORATE ARTISTIC DECORATIONS.—Some Firms Spend as Much as $5,000. 


benefit. A general synopsis of the tenden- 
cies of design and construction as revealed 
by the cars shown, will prepare the way for 
more detailed description to be given later. 


PRESSED-STEEL FRAMES PREDOMINATE. 


The tubular frame seems to have died out 
entirely except for very light vehicles, more 
in the runabout line, although this type of 
car is shown to only a limited extent. It 
can be said that almost 90 per cent of the 
frames shown are of the pressed-steel type, 
with few variations of design; in fact, out- 
side the wheels, this is the part where the 


it is carried on a low subframe, generally 
made of angle steel, resting on the pressed 
cross members. A great effort is shown in 
many of the best cars so to plan a frame 
that the rivets and bolts have to withstand 
the minimum of strains, and that these be 
mostly tensile and not shearing strains; 
this being obtained by assembling the dif- 
ferent members in such a way that they fit 
into each other. Further, the disposition 
of all parts is such that they naturally 
tend to brace each other, the rivets and 
bolts being present merely as fasteners. 

A point worthy of remark, and which 


anything one wants, according to the way 
it is assembled, but the fact is neverthe- 
less worthy of notice. It is to be mentioned, 
however, that in one case the maker has a 
frame assembled with the minimum of metal 
and stiffening parts, while the other uses 
extra large and unsparingly riveted corner 
plates. 

The armored wood frame is_ losing 
ground fast except for the cheaper grade 
of cars, and a few high-class ones. Almost 
the only representative of the latter class 
is Panhard & Levassor, who introduce on 
their 50-horsepower car a sort of compro- 
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mise between the proper pressed-steel and 
the wooden frame, which attracts a great 
deal, of,comment, both favorable and un- 
favorable. 

EXTENSION OF WHEELBASE. 


One of the characteristics of most of 
the cars shown at anything above a reason- 
able price, is the excessive wheelbase. Ten 
feet is a measure which the most daring find 
almost too small, while it has nothing to 
frighten even the less enterprising. The 
race for comfort is now under full way, 
and seeing that perfection of mechanical 
detail is being slowly but surely reached, 
the makers now look for the most luxurious 
bodies they possibly can fit, and for which 
no chassis is too large, in order to attract 
the big orders on which they rely. The 
side-entrance is now an essential, and every 
one would look at a “rearer” with a 
haughty scorn. 

The direct consequence of this tendency 
towards excessive wheelbase is the grea‘ >r 
difficulty in negotiating corners, which 
necessitates an exceedingly narrow front 
in order to permit a larger range of steer- 
ing, and even then it is stated that in many 
cars the reverse comes into use before cer- 
tain cars can take-very sharp turns. 


SLIGHT CHANGES IN WHEELS. 


No change is noticeable in wheel con- 
struction as a rule. The tubular or steel- 
spoked wheel is noticeable by its complete 
absence, while the spring wheel, one type 
of which at least met with great success, 
is slowly attracting attention; and when a 
really reliable wheel is produced, it will 
meet with very general favor. 

LARGER TIRES FOR 1905. 


There is a distinct increase in the size 
of tires, the standard being between 105 
and 120 millimeters, while some go as far as 
125 and even 135. A great many anti- 
skidding devices are also shown, although 
perfection in this line has not yet been 
reached. 

Four-CyLINDER ENGINES SUPREME. 

The single-cylinder motor is rapidly dis- 
appearing, very few makers still using it. 

The horizontal engine has entirely disap- 
peared, last year’s craze for the four-cylin- 
der motor having given it the last blow. 
Gillet-Forest is the only one to make it 
now, among the French makers, and that 
only on delivery carts and vans—very sel- 
dom on pleasure vehicles. 

The two-cylinder engine is to be found on 
about 25 per cent of the cars, but the 
general public feeling seems to leave it, 
and it is feared that its fate will follow that 
of the single cylinder. 

The three-cylinder engine on which such 
great hopes were resting last year, has this 
year fallen flat. The complicated parts— 
crankshaft, cam shaft, etc.—are more diffi- 
cult to machine, and it has not, whatever 
may be said, the advantages either in bal- 
ance.or in regularity. of torque of the four 
cylinder. 

A few rather timid examples of six-cylin- 
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der cars are shown, but create very little 
interest. In short, the four-cylinder engine 
is magter of the place, and really appears 
to deserve it. 

The tendency is more and more toward 
separately cast. cylinders, which isa real 
improvement. The spun copper jackets or 
the other types of built-up jackets, what- 
ever they may be, have hardly made any 
progress their number having remained prac- 
tically stationary. 

INLET VALVES AND CARBURETERS. 


Such is not the case with the great inlet 
valve controversy. The mechanical valve 
has decidedly beaten the field, the automatic 
valves having given way to it. 

Automaticity has taken its revenge, and 
a triumphant one at that, in the carbureter 
question. There is not a carbureter shown 
nowadays which does not claim, with more 
or less reason, that it is truly and absolutely 
automatic. The driver is thus relieved of 
a great worry, and if a few experts still pre- 
fer to have absolute control of every one 
cf the adjustments of their car, the great 
najority welcomes this simplification with 
all its heart; as one great cause of troubles, 
and of very mysterious ones at that, is thus 
eliminated. 

Some of these new carbureters are very 
perfect machines indeed, and beautiful ex- 
amples of ingenuity, although some are 
rather freakishly complicated; and their 
perfection has caused a great fall in fuel 
consumption, which is a most important 
item in this country; in fact, some of our 
good 10-horsepower four-cylinder cars of 
the present day do not consume any more 
gasoline for a given run than the 6-horse- 
power single-cylinder of three years ago 
did, in the hands of a good average driver. 


SuHaArt Drive GROWING IN Favor. 


Very few changes have occurred in the 
transmission outside of the general impreve- 
ment and strengthening of details, and the 
general adoption of ball bearings all over 
the car, except in the crankshaft bearings; 
while in one instance even this last part it- 
self runs on balls. 

The live-shaft drive shows a marked in- 
crease, the chain being confined now to the 
much larger cars. 

No efforts have been spared in order to 
protect fully the machinery in the different 
cars, but one thing seems missing in most 
cars; it is the interposition of a resilient 
member other than the clutch to relieve 
the working parts from excessive jars; it 
is, however, well worth mentioning that 
there is not nearly as much need for such 
an appliance with the beautifully smooth- 
running modern engines and the improved 
clutches, which are now made. 


IGNITION BY MAGNETO. 


In the field of ignition the magneto, espe- 
cially the type that sparks direct on an ordi- 
nary plug by means of a secondary wind- 
ing on the armature is fast coming to the 
front. This system has proved much more 
reliable and easy to operate than the old 
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contact and coil system, and it can be fore- 
seen that next year the last named system 
will be practically out of the game. . As 
some drivers have not yet mastered the 
more intricate principles of high-tension 
magneto ignition, and consequently prefer 
the coil system of which they know all the 
tricks and peculiarities, many makers still 
fit this system in addition to the other. 


“CLOISOUNE” TYPE OF RADIATOR. 


The reduced quantity of water now car- 
ried by the cars necessitates a very power- 
ful circulation and efficient cooling. How- 
ever, the most efficient type of radiator 
known, the honeycomb, has almost been 
abandoned on account of the many evils 
attached to its use, its place being taken by 
the type of radiator called by the French 
“Cloisoune” ; that is, with the ribs stayed by 
plates welded between the different rows, 
thus making a perfectly rigid whole where 
no leaks caused by vibration or dislocation 
of the members of the cooler are to be 
feared. The water piping seems to have 
been simplified to a great extent, this espe- 
cially on account of the suppression of the 
tank’ on most cars. 

The circulation of water by natural 
means; that is, the thermo syphon and its 
variations, is gradually disappearing. The 
firm of Renault Fréres, however, stands by 
it, and seems to be getting good results out 
of it. The centrifugal pump seems to be 
losing favor, its place being slowly taken 
by the more positive gear pump. 


Minor DEtrAIts. 


The lubrication seems to have undergone 
no great changes; the forced lubrication by 
individual plunger pumps for every part of 
the engine being now general, the driver be- 
ing practically free from care in that direc- 
tion. 

Among the minor details, beautiful front 
axles are shown on the different cars, which 
are models of the forger’s art. Tubular 
axles, either rear or front, are very few, 
a most typical sample of these, however, 
is the Richard-Brasier. The steering- 
knuckle introduced on the Mercedes some 
time ago seems to be reproduced to quite 
a fair extent; that is, a knuckle in which 
the eye is at the end of the axle and the 
forked member is part of the wheel spindle. 


SHOWN IN THE ANNEX. 


Turning from the main hall to the other 
part of the show located in a second and 
separate building, within a few minutes’ 
walk on the banks of the Seine, there is 
found a very fine exhibition of machinery, 
auto boats and commercial motor cars. 

In the machinery hall where the differ- 
ent machines are shown in operation, are 
seen the most beautiful samples of American 
automatic machines by the best makers, as 
used in the great French automobile shops; 
and alongside these are poorer samples of 
German imitations and_English-built ma- 
chines, much heavier and showing, at first 
glance, the country of their origin. This is 
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where America triumphs without doubt. 

Large engines of the explosion type are 
shown ‘by ‘Westinghouse, especially a huge 
three-cylinder stationary motor for electric 
generating purposes. 


AMONG THE Auto Boats. 


In the motor boat section are fouid «all 
the big ‘racers whose performances “were 
reported during the course of the year, and 
which await the launching previous to the 
race that is to take place in the Seine right 
in front of the Palais. 

The characteristics of these boats which 
were not very easy to examine in the mix-up 
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of this first day of the show, are at first 
sight their apparently heavier build than 
that of their American sisters;° ard! that 
they seem made in a rather rough manner, 
although this may be accounted for by the 
‘repairs rather hurriedly made on the hull 
after the hard racing season through which 
they just went. Nothing can be said now 
of the engines, as these were carefully cov- 
ered up; in fact, this part of the show could 
not be considered as ready’ to-day. 

The big industrial and commercial vehi- 
cles failed to show anything but pleasure 
car features on a larger scale, with no start- 
ling novelties. 


Changes in Leading Foreign Cars. 


By E. T. BIRDSALL, M. E. 


ARIS, Dec. 8—In advance of the open- 

ing of the show a number of the more 
prominent factories near Paris have been 
visited and considerable information gath- 
ered covering the exhibits now in process 
of receiving their finishing touches. 

Napier TO Use THE BeEvEL GEAR. 

The Napier works, at Acton, were in 

considerable confusion owing to the en- 
largement of the plant. The firm intends 
to make a specialty of the six-cylinder mo- 
tor, of which a considerable number are in 
advanced stages of construction. After ex- 
tended and severe trials they have decided 
that the live axle with bevel gear drive is 
better than side chains, and this type will be 
recommended, although the side chain type 
will be made for those who still prefer it. 
A limited number only of cars of the six 
and four-cylinder types will be built for 
1905. A large business in boat motors is 
looked forward to. These will be mainly of 
the six-cylinder type and will be practically 
without flywheels. The engines are placed 
level, with universal joint to shaft. The 
engine of Napier Minor was on the floor 
for an overhaul, but was found to require 
no work whatever. Great care, accuracy 
and fine finish seemed to mark each piece, 
and a talk with Mr. S. F. Edge in London 
convinced one that no study, work, or ex- 
pense was being spared to make the cars as 
good as possible. Mr. Edge promised to have 
a six-cylinder car at Ormond and in the 
Vanderbilt cup race next year. 

PANHARD RETAINS ARMORED Woop. 


This firm announces very few changes 
from last year’s types. The chassis is still 
of the armored wood type, as the new 
pressed steel construction is not considered 
better. The motors will have separate 
cylinders, with mechanically operated 
valves, high tension magneto ignition, and 
Krebs carbureter; change-gear box of the 
regular Panhard type. In addition to the 
1904 sizes, one new size will be built, namely, 
of 50-horsepower, in which a number of 
changes and novelties are promised. One 
of these is a hydraulic governor; another 
a honeycomb radiator, but these are all they 
would disclose in advance. Side chains will 


be retained in the touring cars in spite of 
reports to the contrary. 
New 40-52 Mors Car. 

The Mors company will also build a new 
size, of 40-52-horsepower, which is of en- 
tirely new design. All the 1905 machines 
will have four-cylinder motors, pressed 
steel frames, magneto ignition and auto- 

















GROUP OF AMERICAN TRADESMEN BOUND 
FOR PARIS SHOW ON “LA SAVOIE.” 
matic carbureter. Lubrication will be by 
pump and oil reservoir attached to the mo- 
tor. The gear boxes will have ball bear- 
ings and the regular Mors gear. The largest 
car.will have two brakes on each rear wheel. 
CHoIce oF Drive oN DECAUVILLE. 


The Decauville company will exhibit two 
new models, one with bevel drive only and 
the other with either bevel gear or chains. 
The steel pan is retained in all models. A 
new carbureter and an entirely new system 
of control by varying the effective lift of 
the inlet valves give great flexibility of 
control. The larger cars will all have ball 
bearings throughout, four-speed gears and 
many improvements that will be disclosed 
later. 
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Hundreds of machines were in process of 
construction at the Clement works, and the 
workmen’ were turning out ‘work with a 
rapidity that was surprising. These works 
will produce two new models this year, a 
24-horsepower and a 35-horsepower, both 
with side chain drive. M. Clement ex- 
plained that this was not because he be- 
lieved that chains were better, but that the 
public demand seemed to be for chains on 
the cars of higher horsepower. High ten- 
sion magnetos will be used on all cars. 

The other models will be much the same 
as the 1904 cars, except that they will have 
many improvements of detail. 

DousLe IGNITION FOR THE DARRACQ. 

The principal distinguishing feature of 
the Darracq cars for 1905 will be the use 
of a low tension magneto ignition system 
in addition to the usual jump spark with 
coils and accumulators. The gear box is 
much stronger and there are many other 
detail improvements. 

CoMPLETE REMODELLING OF RENAULT. 


The 1995 Renault will show greater 
change than almost any other make. The 
engine has automatic spark advance from a 
magneto of high tension, the carbureter is 
also automatic, and there is but one regu- 
lating handle, which varies the lift of the 
inlet valves for the entire control. Steer- 
ing is now by worm and sector and the 
change-gear box is quite new. The tubu- 
lar frame has been abandoned for the 
pressed steel type, and the entire machine 
is now out of the light car class. In fact, 
the new Renault, with the exception of the 
cylinders and parts of the engine, is an 
entirely new machine. 

New KNUCKLE FoR RICHARD-BRASIER. 


There will be no important changes in the 
Richard-Brasier. There will be added the 
following new sizes: 15, 20 and a 30-horse- 
power. The old models have been strength- 
ened and improved in many details. The 
new steering pivots and steering gear are 
much neater and stronger than before. Ad- 
justmert for taking up wear will be a fea- 
ture. 


ON THE WAY OVER. 


Automobile Contingent of Fourteen Estab- 
lish Camaraderie on “La Savoie.” 


Staff Correspondence. 

On Boarp S. S. Savore, Dec. 7.—Steam- 
ing into the English Channel at a twenty-, 
knot gait, with a bright sun and blue sky 
overhead and a sea that only a gentle land 
breeze, ripples, the crack racer of the French 
line approaches the end of an uneventful 
voyage. The automobile contingent aboard 
thinks it a bit slow, for a twenty-knot gait 
seems slow when the machine you are in is 
as big as a Broadway block and there are no, 
hedge rows or “bike cops” to give a meas- 
ure of speed. Onlf’the clouds act as mile 
posts and sometimes they hurry along°at‘a 
rate that would confuse a member of the 
Boston Chronograph Club. 
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When the big French boat backed out into 
the North River in New York last Thurs- 
day, a count of noses among the automobile 
contingent aboard alarmed the supersti- 
tious, for only thirteen could be seen. Emil 
Grossman, who had been unanimously ap- 
pointed scorer, got no peace until he dug 
up an “even” man in the person of Monsieur 
Lallou, of Fulmen battery fame, who had 
been in hiding in fuimoir. 

There was no disagreement about num- 
bers, however, when the vessel cleared the 
Hook and dropped the pilot dexterously into 
his little boat. As if feeling that there was 
now nothing to stop her from a straight 
dash for La Belle France the Savoie 
plunged into the rising sea, and in a little 
while the decks had thinned out wonder- 
fully. For three days she performed more 
feats of agility than any of the cars in the 
famous Pittsburg run. At times the grade 
up which she climbed seemed more than 30 
per cent. and for variety a roll of about 
15 degrees on each side was thrown in. And 
‘ever and incessantly the twin screw engines 
kept up a series of vibrations that would 
make ‘any two-cylinder vertical motor car 
seem an electric runabout by comparison. 

By way of compensation, the last three 
days were rarer than a day in June, and 
were it not that the big Paris Show calls 
to business, few would not wish the voyage 
but begun. 

Reliability runs are notable for bringing 
together the contestants in the evening 
gatherings at hotels and wayside inns. 
When a group with common interests lives 
together, dines together, and sleeps under 
the same deck beams for the space of a 
week, there is also developed a strong spirit 
of camaraderie. 

The experience leads one to ask with 
Shakespeare, “What’s in a name?” Mr. 
Auger, a director in the La Roche Com- 
pany, turned out to be anything but a bore, 

















AUTHOR OF “THE SIMPLE LIFE” EXPERI- 
ENCING INNER COMPLEXITIES. 
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and Mr. Coffin, of the Olds engineering 
staff, was among the gayest and showed a 
decided attachment for the good things of 
this life, which were under the direction of 
a French chef of renown. Mr. Walker, of 
Mobile fame, didn’t live up to his name 
but seemed to find great comfort in the ease 
of a steamer chair. E. Stern, of Paris, said 
a great many pretty things about America, 
having sold a “bunch” of Bollee cars during 
his visit to the States. He is going to try 
his ’prentice hand again, for he will be back 
for the Madison Square exhibit and will 
then open a New York branch to handle the 
Bollee car. There was no hammerfest held 
on board, and strange as it is, no one 
seemed disappointed. Emil Grossman 
showed how the hammerless variety 
worked, using a supply of lubricating 
language whenever the least indication of 
a knock was heard. 

The French line is certainly a pleasant 
means of reaching the Paris Show. There 
is a better cuisine and less military inflexi- 
bility than on the German lines. In the 
former direction the British lines stand no 
comparison and their disagreeable atmos- 
phere of flunkeyism is delightfully absent. 
Breakfast is a movable feast, so that a late 
riser does not get cold mutton and frowns, 
and luncheon and dinner are quite en 
famiile. 

Perhaps the most interesting personage 
on the ship is Dr. Charles Wagner, author 
of “The Simple Life,” who seems to find 
a sea voyage a more complex affair than is 
compatible with comfort. The automobilists 
fight a little shy of the worthy doctor, per- 
haps because he may view the new means of 
travel as an addition to life’s complexities. 

It is certainly a cosmopolitan boat load. 
Half a dozen languages would not permit 
speech with all on the ship. Yet here com- 
mon needs want little verbal expression and 
everyone gets what he thinks he asks for. 
It is a good chance for a man to brush up a 
shelf-worn store of foreign tongue. 

Those in the trade present at table, 
weather permitting, included: F. A. La 
Roche and C. L. Auger, F. A. La Roche 
Co., New York; Henry Chisholm, Philipps 
Automobilium Co., Cleveland, O.; H. E. 
Coffin, Olds Motor Works, Detroit; H. F. 
Donaldson, THE AvuToMosBILE, New York; 
A. E. Gallien, Samson Leather Tire Co., 
New York; Emil Grossman, Continental 
Caoutchouc Co., New York; James L. Gib- 
ney, James L. Gibney & Bro., Philadelphia; 
M. C. Krarup, New York; Ed. Lallou, M. 
Perez & Co., Paris; A. J. Myers, Aster 
Motor Co., New York; E. Stern, Leon 
Bollee, Paris; E. Voigt, Charron, Girardot 
& Voigt, Paris; Justin Walker, Mobile Stor- 
age & Repair Co., New York. 


PARIS EXHIBITS TO COME HERE. 





Special Correspondence. 
Paris, Dec. 9—A meeting of the Im- 
porters’ Automobile Salon of New York 
was held at the Elysée Palace Hotel last 
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FIVE-COLOR POSTER FOR IMPORTERS’ SALON. 


evening. Reports from New York were 
read and approved. Reports from the mem- 
bers in attendance showed that in almost 
every case the Paris exhibits of their com- 
panies would be transferred bodily to the 
New York show. 

There were present E. T. Birdsall, in the 
chair; E. B. Gallaher, J. S. Josephs, S. B. 
Bowman, A. Bertrand, E. S. Partridge and 
a few guests. 


A.L. A.M. NOTING FRENCH ADVANCE. 


The Association of Licensed Automobile 
Manufacturers has sent an expert to the 
Paris automobile show to note improve- 
ments in constructional features and re- 
port upon his return before a meeting of 
the newly formed Superintendents’ and 
Engineers’ Branch of the A. L. A. M., 
which will be convened for the purpose. 


IMPORTERS’ SALON POSTER. 

The accompanying illustration is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of one of the hand- 
some colored posters prepared for advertis- 
ing the Importers’ Automobile Salon. This 
poster is the work of the noted French 
poster artist, Jean Paleologue, and is printed 
in five colors. It will be reproduced in 
several sizes, the smallest being twenty-one 
inches wide and thirty-six inches high, while 
larger sizes will be put out later for large 
billboards. The work is unusually fine and 
a costly specimen of its kind, and the im- 
porters are much pleased with it. 

The Importers’ Automobile Salon will be 
formally opened on January 10, although 
the public opening will not take place until 
the following day. Invitations will be is- 
sued for the formal opening, and many 
foreign and American notables are expected’ 
to be pfesent. 
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TOURING CONTEST DETAILS. 


epee” 
Conittice Fixes 1,000-Mile Route and 


Conditions for Glidden Trophy Contest. 


Some of the details of the Glidden tour- 
ing contest were arranged at a meeting of 
the Glidden contest committee held on De- 
cember 21, in the rooms of the A. C. A. 
in New York. It was decided that the tour 
should be started on July 11 next from New 
York city, the: route being through Stam- 
ford, Bridgeport, New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield, Worcester and Boston; thence 
to Mount Pleasant in the White Mountains 
and back to New York by way of Lowell, 
Worcester, Lenox, Albany and Poughkeep- 
sie. Roughly, the distance is 1,000 miles, 
the daily runs averaging less than 100 miles. 

Illegal speeding will cause disqualifica- 
tion and any stops for repairs excepting 
repairs to tires will be penalized. Gasoline 
consumption per ton mile will be a factor in 
the contest. Each car will be credited with 
a certain number of points at the start, and 
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CHARLES J. GLIDDEN $2,000 TOURING TROPHY 
FOUR FEET TALL. 


each minute’s delay from penalized causes 
will result in the loss of one point. 

The meeting was attended by Dave H. 
Morris, representing the A. C. A.; W. C. 
Temple, representing the A. A. A.; W. K. 
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Vanderbilt, representing the Automobile 
Club of France; and Augustus Post, repre- 
senting Mr. Glidden. 

Tiffany’s design for the Charles J. Glid- 
den touring trophy, illustrated by the ac- 
companying photograph, calls for a massive 
and artistic example of the silversmith’s 
art. From the model automobile on the top 
to the foot of the base the height is 50 
inches, and 400 ounces of silver were re- 
quired to form the great touring prize. The 
silver globe, which turns on its axis, is 
eighteen inches in diameter, and is etched 
and enameled with the chief geographical 
features of the earth. Laurel wreaths de- 
pending from the shoulders of conventional 
figures of Victory serve as handles. The 
Glidden trophy will be competed for yearly 
under conditions outlined in the deed of 
gift to the American Automobile Associa- 
tion, and will be held forever in trust by 
the A. A. A., the club of which the winner is 
a member giving a bond for the trophy and 
keeping it until won by a member of some 
other club. The conditions of the deed of 
gift were given in THe AUTOMOBILE of 
November 12 last. 


HILL CLIMB UP PIKE’S PEAK. 


Fourteen-Mile Climb to Summit of Colo- 
rado Mountain Projected. 








Special Correspondence. 

DenvER, Dec. 17.—The most interesting 
automobile hill-climbing contest ever pro- 
jected will be run up Pike’s Peak next 
August, an announcement to this effect hav- 
ing been made by G. A. Wahlgreen, of 
this city. The summit of the peak is over 
14.000 feet above sea level, or 8,000 feet 
above the surrounding country. The road 
is about fourteen miles long, and the grade 
is exceedingly steep in places. 

It is proposed to make the climb an in- 
ternational event, and the principal man- 
ufacturers of all countries and the most 
prominent individual owners are to be in- 
vited to enter. A trophy to be known as 
the Wahlgreen cup will be offered for the 
event. 

In connection with this hill-climbing con- 
test, a long-distance run of seventy-five 
miles from Denver to Colorado Springs is 
projected. From Denver to Palmer Lake 
there is a climb of 2,500 feet in fifty miles; 
from Palmer Lake to Colorado Springs, 
there is twenty-five miles of the grandest 
coasting in the world, over a magnificent 
roadway of disintegrated granite through 
Perry Park, one of the most beautiful 
natural parks in the country. 

The hill-climbing contest up one of Den- 
ver’s hills, projected by the Colorado Auto- 
mobile Club, has been abandoned until 
spring. All arrangements had been com- 
pleted, including the taking of entries, but 
one postponement, continued uncertain 
weather, and the condition of the road, 
necessitated the indefinite postponement of 
the contest. 
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Lowe Inter-Club Trophy. 


The handsome inter-club trophy illus- 
trated herewith has been presented by L. P. 
Lowe, of Los Angeles, to the automobile 

















LOWE INTER-CLUB CHALLENGE TROPHY. 


clubs of the state of California for a per- 
petual challenge cup to be competed for by 
representatives appointed by the clubs. The 
club to which the winner belongs, and not 
the individual, will hold the trophy. Com- 
petition is not restricted to any particular 
form, but may take the form of track rac- 
ing, road racing, hill climbing, etc. In order 
to stimulate interest in the sport of automo- 
biling in its various branches, the deed of 
gift has been so framed as to keep the cup 
in constant circulation. Either amateur or 
professional drivers may compete for it, de- 
pending upon the nature of the event. 

The trophy is of silver with a cover sur- 
mounted by a figure of Progress. An auto- 
mobile lamp, in burnished copper and silver, 
forms the base, while the sub-base is of 
ebony, with silver plates on which the names 
of winners are to be engraved. The first 
competition for this cup took place at Del 
Monte, California, on August 27 last, and 
the representatives of the Automobile Club 
of Southern California won. The same club 
won in the second competition on October 
22, at Los Angeleges., 





Hugh Guerney, now well known-as a 
secretary of the British Embassy, is a re- 
cent purchaser of an electric automobile. 
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HE general prevalence of the automo- 
bile in sumnier attracts comparatively 
little’ attention; the open touring car is in a 
measure allied to the yacht as a vehicle of 
open-air sport, but in the winter the mind 
naturally turns, if not to the mythical rein- 
deer and sleigh, to horses, ringing steel 
runners and jingling bells. This year, 
however, to a far greater degree than ever 
before, there is brought home a realization 
of the fact that the automobile in an infinite 
variety of useful forms, is fast displacing 
the horse, and in many ways, perhaps unap- 
preciated, is winning a place in public esti- 
mation. 

Where but a year ago the car was laid up 
on the approach of cold weather and re- 
course was had to the horse, to-day the lat- 
ter is left in his stall to 
meditate on time’s 
changes, his work being 
done by the automobile. 
Not until the heavier 
snowfalls make the roads 
actually impassable for 
wheeled vehicles will his 
rest be disturbed; in 
those runs about the 
country on holiday er- 
rands, in the merrymak- 
ing and visiting of the 
season, in the trips to the 
woods for greens and 
berries, the motor takes 
his place. 

To the city horse even 
more than his country 
cousin the holiday sea- 
son brings the hardest 
work of the year. On 
the farm the regular 
routine ceases, and with 
the roads once broken 
after each new snowstorm the hauling 
is easy, whether for the family sleigh or the 
great bobs loaded with logs; but in the city 
the icy streets give at best but a treach- 
erous foothold for the heavy haulage 
through snow and half-frozen slush, the 
street car tracks offer added obstacles in 
turning out, there are long and bleak rides 
on the ferries to cross the rivers and bays, 
while much of the heaviest hauling is done 
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YULE TIDE SHOPPING, VISITING 


along the river front, exposed to biting 
wind. With all these difficulties, the traffic 
at holiday time is apt to be the heaviest of 
the year. : 

But this year the burden of the horse has, 
to an extent never before known, been as- 
sumed by the automobile, and his work is 
being done with a thoroughness and regu- 
larity that are convincing to even the most 
determined disbelievers in modern methods. 
Moving almost silently, with only a melodi- 
ous purr like a gigantic cat at rest, the big 
electric trucks carry the bales and cases 
back and forth between freight stations 
and warehouses, or are piled high with 





cent and the gasoline machines betrayed by 
the nervous tremble and subdued but audi- 
ble “chug-chug” of their engines. Regard- 
less of wind and sleet and cold, sure-footed 
on the slippery pavement, they come and go 
from early morning until long after dark. 
On the main avenues hundreds of pleas- 
ure cars mingle with the tangled traffic of 
vehicles drawn by horses now too accus- 
tomed to them to take any notice of their 
movements. Not only do they represent 
a far larger proportion of the total traffic 
than a year ago, but there are many more 
of them which are distinctively winter vehi- 
cles, with every provision against the 
weather. Two years ago 




















MRS. CLARENCE MACKAY SHOPPINGJWITH GASOLINE LANDAULET IN NEW YORK. 


holiday packages bound to or from all 
part of the city and suburbs, while between 
them dart the smaller and more nimble de- 
livery wagons with similar festive burdens. 


Luxury IN WINTER SHOPPING AND CALLING. 


In the shopping district the automobile is 
seen everywhere; on the side streets about 
the great department stores they stand in 
long rows, the electrics, with power quies- 


a light canopy top overa 
touring car was the ex- 
ception, and a single pane 
of plate-glass in front 
was considered a luxury; 
to-day one may see every 
variety of comfortable 
and luxurious closed 
body, as weather-proof 
and far more roomy than 
a horse-drawn carriage. 
Where but a year ago 
madame would not have 
thought for a moment of 
doing her Christmas 
shopping in an automo- 
bile, but would have or- 
dered her horses and 
brougham, to-day she 
goes about with greater 
speed and comfort, and 
with no fear for valu- 
able horses, in her light- 
powered landaulet for 
city use, or in the still larger and more 
powerful closed car which serves for call- 
ing, shopping and going to the opera in 
town and as a most acceptable substitute 
for the railroad train in making trips be- 
tween town and country house. 

Entering the great retail stores one does 
not leave the automobile behind; on the 
contrary, its influence is everywhere visible. 
Some of the most interesting and striking 
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MOTORING IN THE HOLIDAY SEASON WITH AN OPEN CAR. 














FULL PROTECTION FOR PASSENGERSJAND CHAUFFEUR, 
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AND DELIVERING BY AUTOS. 





window displays are those of automobile 
clothing, which is shown this year by more 
dealers and in far greater variety than ever 
before. With such winter weather as has 
prevailed for two or three seasons past in 
the large northern cities, this display ap- 
peals almost as much to the general public 
as to the motorist, as it means a new and 
greatly improved character of winter cloth- 
ing. The demands of the motorist for light, 
warm and comfortable clothing have been 
met promptly by the garment makers, with 
the result that there is available for all 
winter sports and outdoor work a larger 
diversity of warm and attractive clothing 
than ever before known; 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


stores are filled with a variety of model 
cars for children, even the least expensive 
bearing a very creditable resemblance to the 
real touring car, with motor front, steering 
wheel on inclined post, horn and lamps. 
Beside them are shown children’s gauntlets, 
automobile caps, goggles, and other appli- 
ances of the sport. The cars. themselves 
range from a plain, single-seated affair, 
which nevertheless looks like an automobile, 
up to most elaborate construction with ton- 
neau, canopy and glass front; all being pro- 
pelled by the feet. Perhaps the youngster of 
to-day will be no happier with his new Pan- 
hard or Packard model car than some old 
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rate mechanical figures, it is seen in all 
shapes, some of them bearing accurate re- 
semblance to actual cars. Outside the stores 
on a clear day the sidewalk is alive with the 
small tin automobiles imported from Ger- 
many and sold by the peripatetic street 
fakirs for a quarter or half dollar; and be- 
side them stand other members of the craft 
with trays of accurately modelled touring 
cars, racing cars and electric coupés, an 
inch or so in length, cast in pewter and sold 
for a nickel. 


St. Nicuoras’s REINDEER TO Pass. 


The automobile has its part as well in the 
immediate festivities of Christmas Day. 
The turkey and cranberries, if not even the 
fir tree, probably find their way from the 

market to the home by 








and while some of it is 
expensive, adequate pro- 
tection from the weather 
can be had at a very 
moderate cost. 

Passing by the regular 
lines of automobile sup- 
and fittings now 
carried regularly by 
many stores, the influ- 
ence of the automobile 
is seen in the displays of 
jewelry and many lines 
of fancy articles intended 
for holiday presents, the 
designers of these goods 
being quick to appreciate 
new development of the 
public taste. The great 
annual problem of a 
suitable Christmas pres- 


plies 
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means of the light deliv- 
ery car which is replac- 
ing the old style of 
wagon. Good old St. 
Nicholas may perhaps 
remain true to his rein- 
deer and sleigh, but it is 
quite as likely that there 
will be a stray whiff of 
gasoline about the chim- 
ney place in the morning, 
and perhaps the smudge 
of a greasy thumb on a 
stocking, showing that 
even he is fully up-to- 
date, but still not im- 
mune from clogged car- 
bureter and sooty spark 
points. 

Whether the world is 
really better and happier 

















ent for a friend or rela- 
tive no longer presents 
any serious difficulties if, 
as is very likely, he is interested in any way 
in automobiling. 


THe CuHiL_pren Not Forcor. 


There have been exhibited and described 
within the past three years, one or two 
miniature cars, of rather primitive “horse- 
less-buggy” model, built to special order 
and at considerable expense for the children 
of wealthy motorists. This year the toy 


HOW, CHRISTMAS PRESENTS GO FROM EXPRESS OFFICE TO TRAIN IN DETROIT. 


fellows once were more than a generation 
ago, with the primitive wooden velocipede 
of German make, propelled by wooden lev- 
ers at the sides and steered by the feet, but 
certainly the automobile has added much to 
the already imposing display of the modern 
toy store. 

In the smaller toys the automobile fig- 
ures with equal prominence. In both the 
cheaper cast-iron toys and the most elabo- 


in these rushing days 
than in the slower and 
quieter times of the 
stage-coach and the canal-boat is a question 
that each must answer for himself. The vast 
changes wrought first by the locomotive and 
later by the electric street car and 
now by the automobile may not make wholly 
for peace and happiness; but, taking the 
world as it is to-day, the automobile if sud- 
denly obliterated would leave a gap in 
everyday life which all would appreciate 
and which nothing else would fill. 
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DELIVERINGJLIGHT§PARCELS§FROM RETAIL STORE TO RESIDENCE. 

















DELIVERING CHRISTMAS TURKEY AND CRANBERRIES IN WALTHAM. 
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New Form of Automatic Carbureter. 


Interesting Theories and Experiments of French Firm That 
Resulted in a Simple Automatic Device. 


NEW automatic carbureter that is 
most interesting because of the prin- 
ciples upon which its construction is based 
and also because of its extreme simplicity— 
having no adjustment and no moving parts 
—has been brought out abroad by the engi- 
neering firm of Grouvelle & Arquembourg, 
well known as builders of a superior line of 





FIG. 1—GROUVELLE AND ARQUEMBOURG 
CARBURETER. 


OM, pipe flanges. N, lever plug over 
nipple. C, yoke closing top of float chamber. 
P, drain cock. S, gasoline supply. 


automobile radiators bearing their name. The 
inventors set out to solve a definite problem 
—the construction of a carbureter which 
should be absolutely automatic in operation 
and independent of the speed of the motor. 
The method by which they achieved success 
is clearly described by Baudry de Saunier 
in La Vie Automobile, as follows: 

The investigations started with the well- 
known fact that with the ordinary forms of 
carbureter operated by the suction of the 
motor, the flow of gasoline or other oil is 
almost in direct proportion to the speed of 
the motor and the resulting force of suction 
tending to create a vacuum in the chamber 
in which the supply nozzle is situated. With 
the motor running at more than 1,000 turns, 
there is a very powerful suction and a pro- 
portional reduction of pressure in this 
chamber, so that the flow of oil is increased 
until the mixture becomes too rich and it 
is necessary to “give air” until the normal 
proportions are restored; on the other hand, 
with the motor slowed down to 300 turns, 
the suction is weak, there is a strong pres- 
sure in the chamber, and the inflow of oil 
from the nipple is so slow as to weaken the 
mixture and interfere with operation of 
motor. 

The necessity for a constant regulation of 
the supplementary air supply, and the un- 
certainty of this means of control, are most 


annoying to the operator; and they make 
the non-automatic carbureter one of the 
most out-of-date and disagreeable details 
of the automobile, to say nothing of the 
serious waste of fuel. In attempting the 
complete solution of this problem in the 
production of an absolutely automatic car- 
bureter, with no moving parts, and work- 
ing perfectly even in inexpert hands, 
Messrs. Grouvelle and Arquembourg were 
well equipped both in their scientific attain- 
ments and in the possession of laboratories 
specially fitted for such work. 

They assumed at the outset that the 
theoretical means to this end was the con- 
struction of a mixing chamber of such 
form as to produce the greatest possible 
flow of air for a given speed of motor; and 
that in such a chamber there must be some 
one point where the pressure was at a mini- 
mum, and where, consequently, the inlet 
of the oil should be located. With this 
much attained, while there might be a 
rapid flow of oil.at high speeds, at low 
speeds there would still be a sufficient flow; 
whereas, with the location of the oil nipple 
left to chance, the suction at low speeds 
would be so ineffective that the motor 








FIG. 2.—FLOW OF WATER THROUGH PLAIN 
ORIFICE AND CONE. 

















FIF, 3.—FLOW OF AIR THROUGH CONVERG- 
ING CONES. 
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FIG. 4.—APPARATUS FOR EXPERIMENTING ON 
THE FLOW OF GAS. 


would be deprived of the necessary quality 
of mixture. While a step in advance, con- 
struction upon this proposition did not give 
a carbureter in which the operations were 
automatic, and further research was needed. 
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Referring to the old experiments of Dr. 
Venturi on the flow of water through an 
orifice in the walls of a vessel,’ the inven- 
tors found recorded the phenomenon that 
the flow of water through a plain circular 
orifice in a plate could be increased two- 
and one-half times by the attachment of a 
conical pipe to the orifice; the angle of the 
cone being 5 degrees 30 minutes. (Fig. 
2.) This in itself was no new discovery 
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FIG. 5.—VARIATION OF POWER OF MOTOR 
WITH SIZE OF CARBURETER NIPPLE. 
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by Dr. Venturi, as the old Romans in buy- 
ing water through the very primitive meter 
of a hole in a reservoir, had found that 
they could cheat the seller by affixing a 
cone to the hole. The question then arose 
whether Dr. Venturi’s conclusions as to 
the flow of water would hold good with 
a less dense fluid, such as air; and re- 
course -was had to later investigations of 
Ser, who laid down the law that the dis- 
charge of air through a given orifice was at 
the maximum when a segment of a cone 
with an angle of 30 degrees was placed on 
the entering side, and a similar segment 
with an angle of 7 degrees on the discharge 
side. (Fig. 3.) 

With this much established on the au- 
thority of others as to the flow of water and 
air, direct experiments on mixtures of air 
and gasoline vapor were instituted in the 
laboratory. The apparatus, shown in Fig. 
4, was both ingenious and simple. A pipe 
was fitted with a fan at one end to induce 
a suction of the mixture at a constant 
speed; pieces of wood turned to fit in this 
pipe were bored in conical form, the open- 
ings being tapered at different angles, and 
two of these pieces were inserted together 
in the pipe, giving any desired angles of 
ingress and egress for the current of mixed 
air and gas. A small tube bent at right 
angles was fitted in the axis of the conical 
opening, the lower end of the tube extend- 
ing downward into a reservoir of water. 

The water in the tube acted as an indi- 
cator, rising above the surface of the water 
in the reservoir in proportion to the force 
of the suction due to the passage of the 
mixture past the end of the tube. 

A series of experiments with this appa- 
ratus served to establish two important 
principles: that with variable gases the 
pressure at the constricted point was pro- 
portional to the volume of gas aspired; and 
that the point of least pressure did not vary 
its position materially with an alteration 
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of the speed of flow. With this much estab- 
lished as the principle of construction, it 
only remained to determine by means of 
further experiments, the exact form of 
double cone for the’ piixing chamber, and 
the position of the injet nipple. It was 
found that. in. actual practice the nipple 
might be placed a ‘fractidn of ag inch from 
the thepretical position, gnd° this’ was done 
in order to make the device absolutely 
symmetrical. The practical operation of the 
carbureters, as now sold in sizes for en- 
gines of from 1 to 100 horsepower, fully 
justifies the theoretical studies and the ex- 
periments of the makers. 

A very important feature of the per- 
fected carbureter is a separate heating 
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FIG. 6.—HORIZONTAL SECTION, SHOWING 
CONSTRICTION AT CENTER. 


chamber which may be attached to the main 
device if desired, being entirely distinct 
from it. The heating may be done by means 
of the exhaust gas or the circulating water, 
preferably the latter. The initial principle 
of the device is that the mixture shall be 
heated without communicating heat to the 
float chamber. As the heating is fre- 
quently done in general practice, the float 
chamber becomes heated from the main 
parts of the carbureter and the oil may 
possibly be converted into gas before issu- 
ing from the nozzle; whereas for the pur- 
pose of proper carburation it is essential 
that it shall issue in the form of a jet of 
liquid which may be broken into spray. 
It is also necessary, on the other hand, 
that there shall be no drops of liquid in the 
mixture when it reaches the cylinder. Any 
small bend in the pipe between the car- 
bureter and the valve chamber may cause 
a condensation of a few drops of gasoline; 
so it is desirable that this passage shall 
be as straight and direct as possible, and 
also that the mixture shall be heated as 
an additional precaution against condensa- 
tion. The heating is done by a jacket e, 
Fig. 9, through which passes either hot 
water from the cooling system or hot gas 
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from the exhaust, the mixture coming from 
the carbureter by way of B, passing through 
D to the outlet A leading to the motor. 
The space within the jacket, e¢, is in contact 
with the thin walls of D, thus heating the 
mixture. 

The carbureter is made in two types, one 
for automobiles and one for motorcycles. 
The mixing chamber, shown in longitudinal 
section in Fig. 6, and in cross section 
through the center at N, Fig. 7, is per- 
fectly symmetrical, and it is immaterial 
which of the flanged ends M and O, Fig. 1, 
is used for air, and which for the connec- 
tion to the motor. The float-feed chamber 
is a part of the same casting. The oil enters 
from the bottom, the supply being cut off 
by the closing of the valve C, Fig. 7, as 
the float rises to the required level. 

A special feature is the expansion of the 
bottom of the float so as to leave but a very 
small space between it and the wall of the 
chamber. The passage of the oil from be- 
low the float to the space around the sides 
is thus impeded, and the float is steadied by 
this liquid brake; the effect of the jar from 
the road being greatly lessened by this 
dash-pot arrangement, and a more even 
level maintained. The oil passes upward 
through the nipple Q and enters the passage 
N in a fine stream, there meeting the air. 

Great importance is attached by the mak- 
ers to the use of the right size of nipple, 
and three different sizes are furnished with 
each carbureter. Some one of the three will 
be found to give a minimum of power; an- 
other will give more power; and the third 
will give a marked increase. The second 
one should invariably be used, the reason 
for this being shown in the diagram, Fig. 
3, which shows the variation of the power 
with the size of the oil-feed orifice. The 
diagram is taken from orifices of from 
seven-tenths of a millimeter to one and 
three-tenths millimeters (0.0275 inches to 





FIG. 7.—VERTICAL TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


N, gasoline pipe with nippleQ. C, stop 
valve. mm, gasoline in float chamber. n, 
pin connecting stem and float. 


In the carbureter under experiment, the 
motor would not work with an orifice of 
seven-tenths millimeter, but at .075 milli- 
meter it operated, giving 22 amperes at 
110 volts (about 3 horsepower). The power 
increased with orifices of .8, .o and 1.0 milli- 
meters, and reached the maximum (32 am- 
peres) at 1.05 millimeters; but on continu- 
ing to increase the orifice the power de- 
creased, so that at 1.2 millimeters the power 
was exactly the same as at .g millimeter. The 
consumption of gasoline was thus increased 
for the same power, and with it more foul- 





A, flange for pipe to motor. 


E, F, water connections. 


0.0511 inches), the power indicated on the 
vertical scale being amperes at 110 volts. 


FIG. 8.—CARBURETER WITH SUPERHEATER ATTACHED 


B, connection between 
carbureter and superheater. C, water chamber plug. 
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ing resulted. As the limits of maximum 
power, a b, Fig. 5, are so short, it is in every 
way advisable to select such a size of nip- 
ple as will give the most power for the 
lowest consumption—a consideration which 
applies not only to this make of carbureter 
but to all others as well. 

The final diagram, Fig. 10, shows the 
ratio between the consumption of fuel and 
the number of turns per minute of the 
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FIG. 9.—SECTIONS OF SUPERHEATER. 


A, Pipe to motor. B, Passage from car- 


bureter. C, Plug to water iacket. D, 
Passage, governed by throttle P. E, Water 
connection. €eé,e, Water jacket. f, Stem 
of throttle. 


motor. From 550 revolutions to 1,250 the 
consumption is almost constant, showing 
the perfection of the automatic regulation. 
The only adjustment necessary is the in- 
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FIG. 10.—DIAGRAM SHOWING RATIO OF FUEL 
CONSUMPTION TO MOTOR SPEED. 


sertion of the proper nipple by unscrew- 
ing the. plug N. The carbureter will use 
either gasoline or alcohol. 





Forerunner of the Touring Car. 


Many whose recollections of automobiles 
go back several years will remember the 
vehicle illustrated herewith, although doubt- 
less it will be unfamiliar to those who are 
acquainted only with modern types. The 
machine is the Oakman, built by the Oak- 
man Motor Vehicle Co. in 1898, and now 
owned and occasionally operated by E. Q. 
Williams, of Syracuse, N. Y. 

The framework is somewhat similar to 
two bicycle frames coupled side by side— 
in fact, the first machine, of which the Oak- 
man vehicles were a development, actually 
was made of two bicycles. Hertel, the 
builder of this “aboriginal” affair, was 
present with his little car at the Times- 
Herald automobile race, held in Chicago in 
November, 1895. Although he did not enter 
it in the contest, the machine attracted con- 
siderable attention. 

Simplicity in the driving mechanism was 
one of the features of the Oakman car- 
riage, power being applied through small 
friction pulleys to friction rings attached 
on the inner sides to the rear wheels. 
Springs cut a very small figure, as the 
photograph shows. A double opposed- 
cylinder air-cooled motor, developing about 
3 horsepower, supplied the propulsive en- 
ergy. 








Charley Allen is the first farmer to own 
an automobile in this part of the country.— 
Monitor, Manning, Ia. 
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HOME-MADE RUNABOUT BUILT BY WILLIAM TORRE CE, OF MONTROSE, COLO. ' 
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Light Home-Made Car. 


A home-made automobile that will not 
only run, but run well, is illustrated here- 
with. It was built by William W. Tor- 
rence, of Montrose, Colorado, who states 
that the material used was the. finest steel] 
obtainable. Remarkable lightness is a 
feature of the little car, the total weight 
being but 280 pounds. Racing machine con- 
struction was followed to the extent that 
the drive is direct without the use of change 
speed gears. An air-cooled bicycle motor 
of 2 1-2 horsepower supplies the driving 
power, and the owner states that a speed 
of about twenty miles an hour can be 
reached. Mr. Torrence’s “car” took first 
prize at a local fair last year. 








ENGLISH MOTOR HANDBOOK. 


Under the title “Cycle and Motor Trad- 
ers Handbook” the Cycle Trade Publishing 

















OAKMAN AUTOMOBILE OF THE YEAR 1808. 


Co., Ltd., of London, England, publishes 
a volume that has a wide range of use- 
fulness, especially to the English automo- 
bile trade. Being compiled with reference 
to the needs of English dealers, its value to 
the American trade is naturally not so 
great; but still there are many features that 
make it useful to anyone. The contents . 
include a mass of information of a com- 
mercial nature, such as commercial abbre- 
viations, trade, laws, information regarding 
industrial exhibitions, trade and sporting 
clubs, mathematical, technical and commer- 
cial tables; patent law; insurance and lia- 
bility; general information and special arti- 
cles; and a great deal of other useful mat- 
ter, all of more or less interest and im- 
portance to the dealer. There is also a 
complete diary, with spaces for every day 
of the year 1905; pages for odd memoranda, 
index to diary, records of insurance pre- 
miums and licenses, records of machines 
bought, sold, hired or sold on instalments; 
records of repairs, register of identification 
marks and an index to customers. The 
whole makes a book thirteen by eight 
inches, one inch thick, in the make-up of 
which the compilers do not seem to have 
overlooked anything. 
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A’ Woman's Long Tour. 





A trip from Ohio to Colorado by way of 
St. Louis in an automobile was recently 
undertaken and accomplished by Miss Netta 
Brown, of Union City, Ohio, notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties encountered on the road. 
The car used was a Union friction drive 
machine fitted with solid rubber tires. Miss 
Brown states that the wide range of speeds 
permitted by the peculiar transmission was 
of advantage in sand and on hills. Much 
broken glass, barbed wire and other tire- 
destroying material was encountered in the 
loose sand and gravel freshly dumped on 
many of the roads, and although the tires 
were solid, they were considerably cut up. 
Pneumatics would doubtless have suffered 
severely under the circumstances. 

Several amusing incidents occurred along 
the route. On one occasion while the car 
was standing, the tourists being busy tak- 
ing photographs, two men came along in a 
wagon. Neither had ever seen an automo- 
bile before, and after expressing their ‘as- 
tonishment at the appearance of the “funny 
thing,” insisted on getting out and pushing 
it, refusing to believe that the machine was 
able to get along without horses until the 
motor was started up and the two oblig- 
ing but mistaken rustics were left gaping in 
the middle of the road. Another time it 
became necessary to leave the road to get 
around a farm wagon which had stuck in 
the mud, and to take to the alfalfa fields. 
While the car was bobbing along through 
the tall growth, the owner of the field came 
running up and indignantly inquired what 
right they had to go cutting his grass with 
their new-fangled mowing machine. 

Toward the end of the journey an inci- 
dent occurred that might have terminated 
seriously. In fording a creek the rear 
wheels sank in a quicksand and could not 
be moved, going steadily down until the 
hubs and muffler went out of sight in the 
water. The tourists hurried off in search 
of assistance, and succeeded in getting a 
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MRS. NETTA BROWN ON TOUR FROM OHIO TO COLORADO IN FRICTION-DRIVE CAR. 


farmer to bring a team of horses to haul 
out the car. Afterwards the farmer said 
the travelers were fortunate in getting out 
at all. 


Practical Tests of Cars. 


An interesting example of severe practical 
automobile testing is shown in the recent 
tests made by the Packard Motor Car Com- 
pany, of one of its new Model N cars. The 
design was to subject the machine to the 
hardest usage, and even abuse, that could 
be given it in driving over American roads, 
for the purpose of developing its weak 
points. 

Mountain climbing in Pennsylvania 
formed the first of the series of tests, the 
car being shipped to New York city and 
from there driven to Philadelphia and up 
into the mountains about Scranton and 
Wilkesbarre, where it was sent up and 
down all kinds of hills on all sorts of roads. 

The second test was of the motor alone, 

















i (TWELVE-MINUTE TIRE REPAIR DURING ROAD TEST OF A NEW MODEL. 


and was conducted by the designer. Brake 
tests were made at all speeds up to and in- 
cluding 2,500 revolutions a minute, and were 
made chiefly with a view to satisfying the 
builders that the margin of safety was 
ample at any speed at which the motor was 
likely to be run by users. 

For the third test a new car was taken 
directly from the erecting floor and driven 
250 miles over the worst roads that could 
be found in the territory surrounding the 
factory at Detroit. This trip was made 
with the definite object in view of break- 
ing or injuring the running gear or springs, 
if possible. That the test was a severe one 
was shown by the fact that the Cape cart 
hood, with which the car was equipped, had 
every one of its steel bows broken by the 
terrific pounding, notwithstanding it was 
closed and strapped down. The car itself, 
however, came through unscathed. 

For the fourth test a car was also taken 
from the erecting floor and each of the four 
connecting rods was loosened enough to 
produce a noticeable pound when the motor 
was running. The machine was then driven 
from Detroit to Chicago. The prime object 
of this test was to ascertain if the factors 
of safety in the various parts of the motor 
were sufficiently large to withstand not only 
hard use, but actual abuse. It was calcu- 
lated that any weakness would be brought 
to notice by the continual pounding of the 
rods much more quickly than would be the 
case in the hands of ordinary users, it be- 
ing assumed that if defects existed they 
would not appear until at least the middle 
of the season. During the last 200 miles of 
the 626 miles covered on this trip, the motor 
showed a decided improvement in opera- 
tion, running freely and apparently not 
losing any in efficiency through the loose- 
ness of the connecting rod bearings. One- 
third of the distance was over good roads, 
one-third over poor roads, and one-third 
over highways characterized as being as 
bad as can be found in the United States. 
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Frayer-Miller Air-Cooled Car. 


T has been recognized for some time 
that an air-cooled motor must depend 
much more on convection—the actual con- 
tact of air in motion—than on radiation 
for the dispersion of heat from its cylin- 
der surfaces; and the belief seems to be 
growing among inventors that, with the 
ordinary methods employed to direct an 
air stream on to the cylinder, a large part 
of the air does not come into contact with 
the hot surfaces, nor near them, and that 
the energy spent in moving it is, there- 
fore, wasted. In consequence of this belief, 
a number of essays have been made in the 
direction of enclosing the ribbed cylinder 
by a sheet metal jacket and blowing or 
pumping air though the latter. 
Heretofore none of these attempts ap- 
pears to have attained to any substantial 









































a large “bustle pipe” of aluminum, by 
which air is conveyed from a centrifugal 
blower at the front end of the bonnet. The 
blower is constructed chiefly of aluminum, 
and by discarding the usual cast-iron water 
jackets, the radiator, piping, and contained 
water, and by certain other weight econo- 
mies made possible by the use of good ma- 
terial, the makers state that they have 
kept the weight of the car, which they rate 
at 24 horsepower, down to 1,650 pounds, 
which is certainly exceedingly light for the 
power. They point out also that the motor 
is equally cool whether the car is in motion 
or at rest, or in the low gear, the reason 
being that the blower is the sole reliance 
for moving the air. 

One of these machines was No. 89 in the 
St. Louis tour, Southern Division, and in 


























SIDE ELEVATION OF FRAYER-MILLER AIR-COOLED MOTOR, PARTLY IN SECTION. 


measure of success, although this would 
seem to have been due to causes not con- 
nected with the merits of the principle in- 
volved. At any rate, the announcement has 
just been made of the completion and prac- 
tical success of a car embodying this prin- 
ciple, the builders being the Oscar Lear 
Automobile Company, of Columbus, Ohio, 
successors to the Buckeye Motor Com- 
pany. As the following description will 
show, the car in question embodies no un- 
tried ideas beyond the cooling means it- 
self, so that the designers took the mini- 
mum of risk and had every chance in their 
favor. 

Briefly stated, the motor has four cylin- 
ders of 4 1-16 inches bore by 5 1-8 inches 
stroke, placed vertically, fore and aft in 
the way customary with water-cooled 
motors. The outside of each cylinder and 
cylinder head is thickly set with radial 
spines cast in place, and around these, with 
the necessary openings for the valve tap- 
pets, are sheet aluminum jackets open at 
the bottom and connecting at the top with 


spite of the hot weather encountered it is 
claimed that there was not once any failure 
on the part of the motor to stay cool and 
do its work. 

In the details of its design, the motor de- 
parts somewhat from conventional forms, 
for the sake of accommodating the air 
jacket. Both inlet and exhaust valves are 
cam-actuated, and they are located hori- 
zontally on opposite sides of a central cham- 
ber raised in the cylinder head. This cham- 
ber is just wide enough to accommodate the 
movement of the valves, so that the fresh 
charge has to draw across the exhaust 
valve head, thus aiding materially to cool 
it. Each valve is contained in a case which 
is made gas-tight with the cylinder head 
by copper gaskets. One gasket is used 
on the inlet side and several on the ex- 
haust side, and as their edges project some- 
what beyond the cages, they are utilized 
to aid in getting rid of the heat at this 
point. Two separate cam shafts actuate 


the valves through push-rods and bell- 
cranks, 


as the illustrations show. The 
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distributing pipe which carries the air to 
the jackets from the blower is provided 
with cover plates secured by wing nuts, 
removal of which gives access to the spark 
plugs in the top of the valve chambers, and 
to the high tension wires, which are carried 
through the pipe. 

The crankcase is of aluminum, and is so 
arranged that the bottom half may be 
taken down for inspection of the interior 
and adjustment, without disturbing the 
crankshaft. The bolts holding down the 
cylinders, instead of being short as usual, 
go right down through the top of the crank- 
case and the bearing caps, so that they re- 
lieve the aluminum of the stresses due to 
the explosions. The inner surfaces of the 
pistons are studded with conical spines like 
those on the cylinders, but an inch long, to 
aid in keeping them cool. 

The crankpin brasses are cast of bronze 





FRONT ELEVATION AND TRANSVERSE SECTION. 


in gridiron form, and filled with nickel 
babbitt metal, giving a surface approxi- 
mately one-half bronze and one-half bab- 
bitt. Thus the latter contributes the anti- 
friction qualities, while the bronze acts as 
a reserve in case of a bearing heating and 
melting out the babbitt. The crankpins 
are 2 3-4 inches long and the center and 
forward main bearings 3 inches long, that 
nearest the flywheel being 4 inches long. 
All are 1 5-8 inches in diameter. 

The engine governor acts directly on the 
throttle, and the closing movement of the 
latter is resisted more or less by a spring 
connected to the small accelerator lever on 
the steering wheel. In the extreme posi- 
tion of the accelerator the spring is closed 
up solid and the throttle held wide open. 

Lubrication is provided for throughout 
the car by an eight-feed Hill Precision 
oiler. Four of the feeds lead to the engine 
proper, one to the bearing of the blower 
fan, and three to the transmission mech- 
anism. The oil for the engine passes first 
into centrifugal oiling rings fastened to the 
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€ with the cross spring in front instead of at 
the back as usual with springs of this type. 
In front is a plain transverse spring, just 
back of the blower, with its ends on the 
_ — axle and the front cross member of the 
i wr frame attached to its center, giving a three- 
point suspension. The frame itself is of 
e e ale od e pressed steel; and the front axle is a two- 
y Y inch tube with 1-4-inch walls. 
- Heavy drum brakes are provided on the 
rear wheels, and are applied by either foot 
e * + ee | Or *: Z or hand lever. There is no separate service 
——__—_—" brake. 

The designers of this interesting car are 

= L. A. Frayer, an inventor and gas engine 
TRANSVERSE HORIZONTAL SECTION OF FRAYER-MILLER CHANGE-SPEED MECHANISM. designer, and W. J. Miller, also a gas engine 
man. The car, therefore, is to be known 

cranks. These throw it to the crankpins, hollow and filled with heavy oils for lubri- as the Frayer-Miller. Mr. Lear, the head 
from which it works out to keep the case cation. Timken roller bearings are fitted of the concern, has for a number of years 
supplied, the other bearings being oiled by to the pinion shaft in the axle housing, one been in the business as a dealer, and the 

lash. . 

Che centrifugal blower is located at the |, a ch eee oer" 3 
front of the bonnet, and is covered by a ‘ : ; 
screen of thin perforated metal. It is driven 
by gears at four times the engine speed. 
To protect the fan, which is of aluminum. 
against shocks and strains, due to suddenly 
starting the motor or the like, it is loosely 
mounted on its shaft and driven through 
springs. 

An enclosed conical clutch transmits the, 
power through a flexible coupling to the 
peed-changing gears, which are of the 
sliding type, giving three forward speeds 
and reverse, with direct drive on the high 
gear. The gears are 8 pitch, I-inch face, 
of forged crucible steel, and case-hardened 
1-32 inch deep. A single lever controls all 
the gear shifts. From the gear-box a uni- 
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versally jointed propeller shaft drives the FRAYER-MILLER 24-HORSEPOWER AIR-COOLED FOUR-CYLINDER LIGHT TOURING CAR. 

live rear axle through bevel gears. The 

universal joints are so formed as to be dust- on each side of the pinion; the axle bearings car may be regarded as the joint product of 

proof without leather casings, and the are plain. the three men.” As such, its performance 
ardinal cross” in the middle is drilled The rear spring is of the platform type, will be watched with much interest, as it 





— - seems to be the first automobile in which 
es : convection pure and simple has been relied 
= upon for cooling. 








Nordyke & Marmon Car. 


One of the many new air-cooled cars that 
will be seen during the season of 1905 will 
be manufactured by the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. It will differ from 
the others, however, in having the four 
cylinders set at an angle of 90 degrees. The 
bore and stroke are each four inches. Power 
is transmitted through propeller shaft and 
bevel gears without the use of the usual Car- 
dan joints in the shaft. Forced-feed lubri- 
cation is operated by the motor itself, and 
the flow of oil ceases when the engine stops. 
Strains are avoided, to a great extent, by a 
three-point suspension system. The car 
has a_ side-entrance aluminum body of 
roomy design. The wheelbase is 90 inches. 












































The Automobile Club of Italy has ad 
vised the F.I.A.T. makers that three of 
their machines will represent Italy in the 
INLET VALVE SIDE OF AIR-JACKETED ENGINE, SHOWING BLOWER ARRANGEMENT. 1905 Gordon Bennett race. 
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New Marion Air=Cooled Car. 


Several novel features are embodied in 
the 1905 car of the Marion Motor Car 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., mainly in the 
construction of the four-cylinder  air- 
cooled motor. This is placed in front with 
its shaft across the frame and the ex- 
haust pipe side forward. No fan is used, 
the natural draught of air being relied upon 
to carry away the heat. 

An unusual appearance is given to the 
motor by the apparent height of the cylinder 
heads, which seem to rise to a considerable 
height above the tops of the cylinders. In 
reality, these are not cylinder heads, though 
by virtue of their position they act as such, 
but are the exhaust valve chambers, each 
exhaust valve being placed directly above 
the center of the piston. The valve opens 
downward, the stem extending upward 
through a guide in the top of the exhaust 
chamber. A short lever oscillated by the 
cam-rod opens the exhaust valve by press- 
ing on the top, the usual spring being 
fitted to cause the valve to seat. This ar- 
rangement is plainly shown in the accom- 
panying sectional drawing of the engine, 
which also shows the relatively large size 
of the valve, which is two inches in 
diameter, the bore of the cylinder and 
stroke of the piston being each four inches. 
As a result of this disposition of the ex- 
haust valve, and of its large size and the 
ample area of the passages, the exhaust 
gases are given a very free outlet, thus al- 
lowing a great deal of heat to pass out 
quickly instead of delaying long enough to 
raise unduly the temperature of the metal 
with which the burning gas comes in con- 
tact. The brunt of the heating is borne by 
the exhaust chamber, which is provided 
with deep longitudinal radiating flanges and 
is directly exposed to the cooling air cur- 
rents. 

Inlet valves of ordinary diameter are 
used, placed at the back of the motor. The 
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incoming gas keeps the inlet valves suffi- 
ciently cool, and the theory of the designer 
is that the exhaust is carried away before 
it has a chance to overheat the inlet valves. 
It will be noticed that the stems of both 
valves are unusually large and Heavy, this 
being an advantage in point of strength, 
while the weight is a matter of little or no 
importance as both valves are mechanically 
operated. 

The cam shafts are inside the crankcase, 
one on each side. Ribs of the usual type 
are cast on the cylinders. Pistons have 
four packing rings, two at each end. Marine 
type connecting rods of I-section are used. 

At normal speed this motor is rated at 
14-16 horsepower, with a maximum of 18 
horsepower at 1,500 revolutions a minute. 
Easy access to every part of the motor is 
had by removing the hood. The motor 
is located to the right-hand side of the 
car, the flywheel being on the left-hand 
side, and the extended shaft carrying the 
transmission, so that this also can be got 
at as readily as can the motor. 

A planetary transmission gives two for- 
ward speeds and a reverse with direct 
drive on the high speed. 

A chain transmits the power to a coun- 
tershaft hung on a truss directly in the 
center of the car and carrying the differ- 
ential. Side chains make possible the use 
of a solid rear axle. Both front and rear 
axles are of nickel steel tubing. 

Second growth ash, flitched with steel 
plates, forms the main frame. The wood 
artillery wheels are thirty inches in diameter, 
and are fitted with 3 1I-2-inch clincher 
tires. The wheelbase is 96 inches and the 
tread standard. Full elliptic springs are 
used both front and rear, being 36 inches 
and 40 inches long respectively. Emergency 
brakes on the rear hubs are operated by a 
side lever, and the act of setting the brake 
throws out the clutch. The regular foot- 
brake acts on the differential shaft. 

A feature is the large road clearance, 
there being twelve inches between the low- 
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TRANSVERSE VERTICAL SECTION OF CYLINDER. 


est part of the car and the road. The 
steering is irreversible, and, contrary to the 
usual practice, the steering wheel is placed 
on the left hand side of the car. The body 
is of the side entrance type, and two steps 
make the way easy for the passenger. The 
regular finish is royal blue with canary run- 
ning gear. The car weighs 1,650 pounds, 
complete. 


Cleveland Car for 1905. 


A light touring car of the four-cylinder 
vertical engine type, of 18 horsepower, and 
with side-entrance body is being brought 
out for 1905 by the Cleveland Motor Car 
Company, of Cleveland. All valves are 
mechanically operated. Drive is by shaft 
and bevel gear, and the transmission gives 
three forward speeds and a reverse, with 
direct drive on the high gear. Ignition and 
throttle levers are placed in a convenient 
position on the top of the steering wheel. 
The frame is of pressed steel. An alu- 
minum pan protects the under side of the 
motor, extending from the front of the 
frame to the rear of the transmission case. 
The weight of the car is 1,800 pounds. It 
is anticipated that 250 cars will be the out- 
put for 1905, and the manufacturers state 
that a number have already been built, en- 
suring early delivery. 

The Cleveland Motor Car Company, with 
offices at 390 Erie street, Cleveland, is 
ander the management of William L. Colt, 
who resigned the position of general sales 
manager of the Federal Manufacturing 
Company, to accept his present position. 
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New: Grout Steam Car. armored wood, carried on four semi-elliptic into ,a brass clamping ring accurately fitted 
springs, 1 3-4 by 42 inches, with five leaves into a recess in the frame and cap. The 
The Grout automobiles appeal to a large ‘ and stiffener in each, and with spring cush- cups are made with notches on the outer 
number who prefer the steam engine to the ions the car is very comfortable and rides circumference in which a locking plate in 
explosion motor and yet demand a car that easily." With a running-board 4 feet 6 the cap joint engages, this locking plate be- 
is thoroughly modern in style. For several inches long, both front and rear seats are ing firmly held by means of the main-bear- 
years past the Grout Brothers of Orange, easily entered. ing bolt, which passes through the plate and 
Mass., have studied the question of the im- The power equipment is a two-cylinder clamps it so that it cannot work loose. 
provement of the automobile steam engine engine, is of 12 1-2 horsepower, with a 17- The crank-shaft is worked from the solid 
j -Da | 
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a NEW GROUT STEAM TOURING CAR, WITH TWO-CYLINDER 12j1-2-HORSEPOWER HORIZONTAL ENGINE. 
e 
ed and of its installation in a vehicle not dis- inch boiler, the latter placed beneath a cir- billet of high-grade steel; the cylinders are 
dy tinctively different in appearance from the cular bonnet. The capacity of the gasoline made of a high-grade cylinder iron; the pis- 
ps gasoline car, and the result is shown in the _ tank is fifteen gallons, sufficient fora run of ton rods and valve stems are made of Tobin 
he 1905 car here illustrated. 100 miles, and the capacity of the water tank bronze, the piston rods being screwed into 
n- The body is of the side-door touring car is forty-five gallons, or enough for a run the crossheads and securely pinned. The 
is, type, very roomy and seating three persons, of forty-five miles. The total weight of the connecting rods are drop forged and pro- 
while the same number may be accommo- car is 1,750 pounds. The drive is by chain vided with hardened adjustable bearing 
dated on the single wide front seat. The from engine to a countershaft running in cups. The wrist-pins are made with hard- 
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CHASSIS OF GROUT CAR, SHOWING BOILER AT FRONT AND ENGINE UNDER CENTER, DRIVING TO COUNTERSHAFT. 


wheelbase is 86 inches, with the standard 
gauge, the wheels being of the artillery type, 
30 inches in diameter, with 3 1-2-inch 
double-tube tires. The wheels turn on 1-2- 
inch balls inside and 3-8-inch balls outside. 
The front and rear axles are solid, each 


plain bronze-bushed bearings, with side 
chains from the countershaft to the wheels. 

The engine cylinders are 2 3-4 by 3 I-2 
inches, with extra heavy frame cast of spe- 
cial phosphor bronze, a very tough and 
The main bearings are 


strong metal. 


ened and ground conical bearing surfaces, 
with provision for adjusting and oiling; 
they are also provided with lock-nuts and 
cotter-pins where necessary. The valves 
and seats are fitted steam-tight, and the 
clearances are reduced to the lowest possible 






I 1-2 by 1 1-2 inch square. The frame is of formed of two hardened steel cups threaded _limit, giving a most economical consumption 
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of steam. All joints are packed with copper 
gaskets. The pistons are packed with a 
double set of cast-iron spring rings backed 
up by bull rings, making them steam-proof. 

From the cams on the counter-shaft are 
operated the water pump, oil pump and air 
compressor, all easily accessible and adjust- 
able. The water pump has a 3-4-inch 
plunger, absolutely silent, with positive 
checks, and is guaranteed to more than sup- 
ply the boiler, so that one may run with the 
by-pass open a great part of the time. The 
driver operates the air compressor by throw- 
ing the clutch and starting cam into motion 
with his foot. After getting a sufficient 
air pressure the clutch may be released and 
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oil side lamps and a tail lamp. The 
acetylene generator, together with the tool- 
box, is carried on the running-boards. Two 
internal band brakes are fitted on the rear 
wheels. te 

The car is specially designed for touring 
and it may be easily operated at speeds of 
from eighteen to twenty- -five miles an hour, 
The stock colors aré carmine and:Merrimac 
green, but cars willbe finished’ to order in 
other colors. 


Mahoning Air-Cooled Cars. 


Two new air-cooled cars will be placed 
on the market by the Mahoning Motor Car 








MAHONING 24-28-HORSEPOWER FOUR-CYLINDER AIR-COOLED TOURING CAR. 


the compressor will cease working. It is 
positive and may be relied on to give suffi- 
cient air pressure upon the fuel. The cylin- 
der oil pump holds oil enough for a 100-mile 
run. This pump oiler is positive in action 
and easily adjusted as well as easy to fill. 

The throttle is placed conveniently be- 
neath the steering wheel and is operated by 
a lever which the driver presses down, thus 
opening a new pattern of balance throttle 
without any exertion whatever on the driv- 
er’s part. The throttle may be opened as 
little or as much as desired; it is worked by 
a pawl and ratchet and may be closed by the 
operator pressing his foot against the brake 
pad, which is the most natural thing to do 
in slowing or stopping the car. 

The boiler has copper tubes and is fitted 
with a fusible plug which may be easily re- 
placed if fused by accident on the road. 
The Grout one-piece cast burner and silent 
torch are used. 

The engine and chain are enclosed in an 
oil-tight cast-aluminum case, held in place 
by six bolts and easily removable. The oil 
from the pump circulates continuously 
around the working parts, but may be drawn 
off readily when desired to replace it with 
fresh oil. 

An irreversible wheel is fitted for steering. 
There are two acetylene lamps, a large head- 
light being sodisposed in front of the bonnet 
that the latter can be raised without disturb- 
ing it, and a small acetylene lamp illumi- 
nating the water glass. There are also two 
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is then wound spirally around the cylinder, 
the short “bases of the triangles . resting 
against the cylinder wall. Reference to 
the illr-tration of a separate cylinder will 
make clear the form and disposition of 
the wire: coils, A flat strip of copper. 1-4 
inch wide and 1-16! inch thick, is® run 
through the coil and drawn toa tension of 
1,800, pounds, bi ding. the wire coil-tightly 
to the surfacé .of the cylinder. Special 
machinery is used for forming. the coils of 
wire and for winding them on the cylinders, 
When the winding process is finished the 
entire cylinder is immersed in an electro- 
plating bath and a heavy coating of copper 
deposited, firmly uniting all the parts in 
position and ensuring true metallic con- 
tact, a feature of considerable value in air- 
cooled cylinders. The manufacturers state 
that as a test of the strength of the work 
done by this process, a cylinder after being 
electroplated was heated to a cherry red 
and plunged into cold water, no injury 
resulting from this severe handling. A 
certain amount of the hot gases of com- 
bustion is carried out through an auxiliary 
exhaust port uncovered by the piston when 
at its lowest point in the stroke. A fan of 
the usual type completes the cooling system. 
The inlet valve is located directly over the 
exhaust valve, in the same housing. The 
valves are in separate cages and are easily 
removable through the openings in the 
housing. 

The four-cylinder touring car has a side 





CHASSIS OF MAHONING HEAVY CAR, SHOWING PRESSED FRAME AND POSITION OF CYLINDERS. 


Co., of Youngstown, O., for the season of 
1905; one a touring car with four-cylinder 
vertical motor rated at 24-28-horsepower, 
and the other a smaller car with 9-horse- 
power single cylinder motor, runabout body 
and detachable rear seat for carrying two 
extra passengers. The method of cylinder 
cooling is the same in both cars, and em- 
bodies novel features. 

Plain castings are made for the cylinders. 
Hard-drawn square copper wire of 3-32- 
inch section is formed into a triangular 
coil, each convolution of wire taking the 
form of a triangle with two of its sides 
long and the third very. short. This coil 


entrance body of the prevailing type for 
this class of car. The motor is placed in the 
usual forward position under a bonnet and 
two fans are fitted, one for each pair of 
cylinders. The fans are on the ends of 
vertical shafts gear driven from the cam 
shaft. Means are provided for quickly 
detaching the fans from their shafts if it 
is necessary to get at the tops of the 
cylinders. 

Propellor shaft and bevel gear drive is 
adopted. The transmission is of the slid- 
ing gear type and gives three forward 
speeds and reverse, with direct drive on 
the high gear. Transmission and motor 
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MAHONING ENGINE, SHOWING FAN ABOVE CYLINDERS. 


ure hung on a steel sub-frame within the 
pressed steel main frame. Three brakes 
are fitted, one on the transmission and one 
on each rear hub in the customary man- 
ner. Wheels are 34 inches in diameter, 
vith four-inch clincher tires, and are of the 

rtillery pattern. The wheelbase is 100 
nches and the tread standard. Gasoline 
s carried in a tank under the front seat, 
holding eighteen gallons, sufficient for a run 
of about 150 miles. Ready for the road, 
he car weighs 1,900 pounds. 

The nine-horsepower runabout has a 
single cylinder motor, air-cooled by the 
same system as the iarger motor, there 
being, however, but one fan, driven by 
friction from the fly-wheel. It is intended 
that the leather covered pulley should slip 















WIRE COIL FLANGES ON MAHONING CYLINDER. 
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when the speed of the fan be- 
comes excessive. Ball-bear- 
ings are used on the fan shaft. 
The motor is protected from 
flying mud and water by an 
aluminium pan _ underneath. 
Planetary transmission and rol- 
ler chain to a sprocket on the 
rear axle comprises the power- 
conveying system. 

Other features of this runa- 
bout are pressed steel frame, 
spur gear differential, 28-inch 
wheels with roller bearings, 
3 I-2-inch double-tube tires, 
forced feed lubrication, wheel 
steering with ignition lever on 
top.of wheel, and pedal acceler- 
ator. The car weighs 1,300 
pounds. 

Purchasers of Mahoning cars 
are given the option of side 


"= REO 16-HORSEPOWER SIDE-ENTRANCE CAR WITH DOUBLE OPPOSED 
HORIZONTAL MOTOR. 


entrance touring, runabout, deliv- 
ery or doctor’s stanhope bodies. 


Reo 16-H.P. Car. 


The new Reo car, the product 
of the designer of the popular 
Oldsmobile, has a 16-horsepower 
motor with double opposed cylin- 
ders, driving direct by chain from 
the transmission, which is 
mounted on the motor shaft, to the 
rear axle. There are no internal 
gears in the planetary transmis- 
sion, and there are no gears run- 
ning when on the high speed. Both 
inlet and exhaust valves are 
mechanically operated. Cylinder- 
heads and water jackets are cast 
integral, and each cylinder is sup- 
plied with gas by an individual 
carbureter, attached directly to its 
wall. Unscrewing four bolts per- 
mits the removal of a cylinder, 
and by unscrewing four more the 
entire motor and transmission can 
be removed from the frame. The 
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motor speed is governed by spark and throt- 
tle levers, the time of ignition being con- 
trolled by a newly designed distributor. A 
feature of the radiator is that it is made up 
of flat tubes which, it is said, will not burst 
if the water in them freezes solid. Lami- 
nated wood is used in building the body, 
which has individual front seats and a ton- 
neau that will accommodate three passen- 
gers. The car weighs 1,450 pounds, and has 
thus one horsepower to every 91 pounds of 
weight. 


Olds Light Delivery Wagon. 


Many automobile manufacturers are de- 
voting a good deal of their attention to the 
development of the almost untouched field 
of usefulness that exists for the successful 
commercial: automobile. Among these is 
the Olds Motor Works, of Detroit, which 
is putting out for the season of 1905 a I0- 








horsepower light delivery wagon built along 
the same general lines as the Olds light 
tonneau. 

The motor of this machine has a single 
horizontal cylinder of 5 1-2-inch bore and 
6-inch stroke, placed under the seat with 
its head just under the footboards, where it 
can be got at readily by taking up the 
boards. The head and water jacket are cast 
integral. Ample water space is provided, 
there being 11-16 of an inch between the 
exterior of the cylinder wall and the inter- 
ior of the jacket.’ Mechanically operated 
valves of the regular Olds style are used, 
having an effective opening of two inches. 
The cylinder can be removed without 
loosening the motor on the frame, and the 
same is true of the crankshaft and the 
transmission gear. 


The crankshaft is two inches in diatneter 
and the crankpin 2 1-8 inches, the bearings 
being a special babbitt composition. The 
main bearings and the worm gears that 
drive the cam shaft are lubricated by splash 
from the crankcase, pockets being provided 
to catch the oil and conduct it to the bear- 
ings. A sight-feed lubricator oils the cylin- 
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der, outboard crankshaft bearing and the 
head end of the cam shaft, the lubricator 
being placed on the crankcase, from which 
it gets pressure for forcing the oil through 
the feed pipes. The lower halves of the 
main bearings are cast integral with the 
crankcase and are set at an angle to take 
the thrust of the crank and the pull of the 
chain in the best way. A marine type con- 
necting rod is used, the bearings at each 
end being adjustable. Four packing rings 
are used on the piston, three at the top and 
one at the bottom. 

Planetary transmission gearing gives two 
forward speeds and a reverse, the forward 
speeds being controlled by a lever and the 
reverse by a pedal. The central driving gear 
is of steel and the eight pinions of bronze. 
At high speed position the whole gear re- 
volves as a unit with the shaft. A Whitney 
roller chain of 1 1-4-inch pitch drives from 
the shaft to the bevel gear differential on 
‘the rear axle. 

Angle steel is used for the frame, which 
is tapered toward the front to the width of 
the hood. Under the hood is a space where 
the water and gasoline tanks are placed. 
A gear pump, positively driven from the 
cam shaft, circulates the cooling water 
through a radiator containing eighty-seven 
square feet of cooling surface, located in the 
front end of the hood. Irreversible steering 
gear is fitted, the steering wheel column 
being so constructed that it can be tilted 
and held at any desired angle. Three 
brakes are provided, band brakes on the 
rear hubs and a differential brake. Side 
springs of the familiar Oldsmobile type are 
supplemented by a transverse spring at the 
front of the car. The throttle and ignition 
levers are on top of the steering wheel, 
within easy reach of the operator. 


‘Pope-Hartford Touring Car. 


The Pope-Hartford car for 1905 is prac- 
tically an entirely new machine, through- 
out, and is a handsome specimen of the light 
touring car. The motor is of the double- 
cylinder opposed type, which is in such gen- 
eral use in light cars. All gears are inside 
of the crankcase, and are lubricated by the 
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CORBIN 24-28-HORSEPOWER AIR-COOLED HEAVY SIDE-ENTRANCE TOURING CAR. 


splashing of the oil therein. The gudgeon 
pins in the pistons are so secured that they 




















NEW POPE-HARTFORD LIGHT TOURING CAR WITH DOUBLE OPPOSED HORIZONTAL ENGINE, 


cannot get loose and cut the cylinders, a 
feature that will be appreciated by practical 
men. The motor is located under the hood 
in front, and its speed is controlled by throt- 
tle and ignition levers placed on the top of 
the steering wheel. Drive is through shafts 
and bevel gears to the live rear axle, the 
customary universal joints being provided 
to prevent the shafts being thrown out of 
alignment by the twisting of the frame. 
Three speeds and a reverse are controlled 
by a single side lever. 


New Corbin Heavy Car. 


The Corbin heavy touring car for 1905, 
Model C, illustrated herewith, has a four- 
cylinder air-cooled motor, rated at 24-28 
horsepower, placed vertically under the hood 
in front with the shaft lying fore and aft. 
The cooling system consists of a series of 
soft wrought metal combs inserted in the 
metal of the cylinder wall, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration of a _ separate 
cylinder, forming a close contact with the 
metal of the cylinder and exposing a large 
cooling area to the air currents. The radi- 
ating combs, cooling ribs on the cylinder 
head and the arrangement of the mechani- 
cally operated valves are also plainly indi- 
cated in the photograph. Two fans are 
used, one over each pair of cylinders. 

Ignition is by jump spark, storage bat- 
teries furnishing the requisite current. Slid- 
ing gears give three forward speeds and a 
reverse with direct high-speed drive. Power 
is transmitted to sprockets on the hubs of 
the rear wheels through side chains from a 
countershaft. Channel steel four inches 
deep is used for the frame. Hub brakes ar: 
of the band type, with an equalizing de- 
vice, and are operated by a side lever; the 
differential brake is operated by a pedal. 
The steering gear is irreversible. Artillery 
wheels, of wood, are 34 inches in diameter 
and are equipped with 4-inch tires. The 
wheelbase is 106 inches and the tread stand- 
ard. The car weighs 2,400 pounds. 

As many.as seven persons can be carried 
in the roomy side-entrance body, although 
the normal capacity is five. 


+ 
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Ball-Bearing Crankshaft in Racers Only. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE :— 
[130]—Permit us to correct a possibly 
mistaken impression which might arise from 
the report of your Berlin correspondent, in 
your last issue, page 668, regarding the use 
of ball bearings on the crankshafts of next 
year’s Mercedes cars. The Daimler Motoren 
Gesellschaft will apply these bearings only 
to their racers, and the touring cars will 
have plain bearings on the crankshaft as 
heretofore. As is well known, they have 
for some time used ball bearings success- 
fully nearly everywhere else in their cars. 
DAIMLER Mrc. Co. 





Long Island City. 


“ Sapphire Country” Roads “O.K.” 


Editor THe AUTOMOBILE :— 

[131]—Replying to the inquiry of “Pis- 
cator,” in your issue of December 17, if we 
have a dry spring, he will find the roads 
in the Sapphire country O. K.; otherwise 
it would be better to wait until July or Au- 
gust, when the roads and the fishing are 
best. I have been fishing three seasons up 
there, and can assure him that the head- 
waters of French Broad are bad for sport. 

He should ship his machine to Hender- 
sonville, N. C., and from there go to Tox- 
away via Brevard. The road from Tox- 
away to Sapphire Inn runs beside, over and 
through the upper waters of the French 
Broad for about ten or twelve miles. A 
company has a fine system of hotels, and 
has stocked about 300 miles of trout streams, 
which are rigidly patrolled. Fishing is fine, 
and the roads well kept up for plain dirt 
roads. There is no macadam, and should 
e go there after a “wet spell” he will have 
bad time. 
If “Piscator” will let me hear from him 
I may join in the expedition with my Olds, 
which will pull the steepest hills. 

GrorcE Fitzsimons. 


= 
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Charlotte, N. C. 


Soldering Cast Iron. 
Editor Tae AUTOMOBILE :— 
132].—Is there any known flux that will 
<e soft solder adhere to cast iron? 


Vaupun, Wis. E. D. 





Soldering cast iron is a rather unsatis- 
‘tory undertaking at best. The ordinary 
illed acid is the best flux to use. The sur- 
ices to be united should be made bright 
nd clean; this is most important. They 
should then be tinned separately and 
sweated together. The pieces must be kept 
hot, as any tendency to chill the solder will 
cause failure, and the parts should be 
Pressed together as closely as possible while 
cooling. It will be seen at once, on com- 
mencing the tinning process, that solder has 
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not the same tendency to adhere to cast iron 
as to brass, for instance. For this reason 
a soldered joint in cast iron can never«be 
depended upon to stand much strain. Some 
of the better and closer cast irons can 
hardly be ‘soldered at all. Gasoline motor 
cylinders are usually exceedingly difficult 
to solder. 


Carbureter Alteration for Alcohol. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE :— 

[133].—As gasoline costs fifty cents and 
alcohol only ten or fifteen cents a gallon here 
in Cuba, I am interested in learning the best 
way to use alcohol in motors made for gaso- 
line. What change is necessary in the car- 
bureter? Also, please state if alcohol will 
give as much horsepower as gasoline? 

Havana, Cuba. W. R. H. 





Exact data regarding alcohol motors, and 
especially regarding the use of alcohol in 
high-speed motors such as those in automo- 
biles, are so incomplete that we hesitate to 
offer specific advice as to what you had bet- 
ter do to your motor. However, the follow- 
ing summary of established facts regarding 
the behavior and requirements of alcohol in 
explosion motors may be of help to you: 

The alcohol commonly used as fuel is the 
90 per cent. grade, the proportions being 
taken, we believe, by weight. It is pre- 
ferred to the higher grade merely for its 
cheapness. Its vapor, mixed with air, burns 
more slowly than that of gasoline, and the 
effect of the water admixture is to make it 
still slower of combustion and not liable to 
spontaneous ignition. The compression in 
an alcohol motor, therefore, is about 150 
pounds for a slow speed motor, and perhaps 
it might profitably be even higher with 
higher speeds. The explosion pressure is 
correspondingly high, exceeding 600 pounds 
in certain cases, in which the motor has 
been designed expressly for using alcohol. 
The pressure falls off rapidly, but an alco- 
hol motor will give nearly or quite the same 
power as a gasoline motor of the same cylin- 
der sizes. Probably a gasoline motor altered 
for alcohol would give less power than be- 
fore, but it might still be necessary to in- 
crease the strength of the connecting rods 
and pistons to resist the higher pressures 
entailed. 

On account of the lower heating power of 
alcohol, the carbureter must be altered to 
supply from 50 to 100 per cent. more to a 
given volume of air than when gasoline 
is used. The air must be heated, too, or 
additional heat supplied to the carbureter 
jacket, since the alcohol, to say nothing 
of its contained water, requires more heat 
for its vaporization. Nearly three times 
as much heat must be supplied to 90 per 
cent. alcohol as to the same weight of 
gasoline; and the carbureted mixture 
should not be cooled below about 80 degrees 
Fahr. before entering the cylinder to 
avoid condensation of the alcohol.. Be- 
cause of the slow evaporation of alcohol, 
it is usual to start the motor with gasoline, 
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using for this purpose either a separate 
carbureter or a two-part carbureter, so that 
the turning of a cock will switch the supply 
from one to the other fuel. 

It is said to be easier to obtain complete 
combustion with alcohol than with gasoline, 
as the allowable range of proportions in 
the mixture is greater. This appears, how- 
ever, to depend somewhat on the piston 
speed, although it is not clear to what 
extent. Certainly the French automobile 
builders who use alcohol in their racing cars 
have not found high piston speed an in- 
superable problem. Quite possibly multiple 
ignition would be of use here. 


A Trip to Gettysburg. 
Editor THe AUTOMOBILE :— 

[134].—The run from Philadelphia to 
Gettysburg can be made in a day, but if 
you are satisfied to jog along easily, take a 
day and a half over it; and, if you care to, 
follow our itinerary, with the exception of 
our few misfortunes which are recounted 
herewith. 

Our machine, a one-cylinder car, was for 
hill climbing as good as any two-cylinder 
automobile I have ever been in. The party 
consisted of three men, whose aggregate 
weight was about 450 pounds, and each one 
took an ordinary portmanteau containing 
necessary wearing apparel for a three or 
four days’ outing. 

We started from Chestnut Hill, Philadel- 
pria, but for the benefit of those desiring to 
take the trip from the city, I would suggest 
taking North Broad street to Old York 
Road, follow trolley tracks there for about 
a mile, and turn to left on to Limekiln 
Pike. The second turn to the left on this 
pike leads into Stenton avenue, which is a 
good road right into Chestnut Hill. 

Taking the Reading Pike (a continuation 
of Germantown avenue) to St. Joseph’s 
Convent, we there turned to the left and at 
the Angora Nurseries took the road on the 
right and went through Barren Hill. There 
we turned to the right again into Ridge 
Road and followed it into Norristown, a 
distance of seven miles. This road is fairly 
good and leads directly into Norristown, 
forming its Main street. 

Continuing along the same road for about 
eight miles, we came to Collegeville, but 
before entering this pretty little town, we 
had a view from the top of a hill that is, I 
am confident, the most beautiful to be seen 
within a radius of thirty miles of Philadel- 
phia. Beside the beauty of the scenery, the 
distances the eye can reach from this 
point are so great that an appreciative 
township has erected a large white board on 
which are enumerated the places of inter- 
est that may be seen north, south, east and 
west of this lovely spot. 

From Collegeville we followed the still 
fairly good road to Pottstown and then on 
to Reading. The road at this point is not 
as good for about ten miles as those pre- 
viously encountered, but we were content 
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to go a little slower in order to enjoy the 
landscape that opened up before us. 

At 5 o'clock, when about four miles from 
Reading and close to the Neversink Moun- 
tain with its beautiful hotel, where we ex- 
pected to have dinner, our first and only 
mishap occurred in the shape of a puncture. 
This delayed us about an hour, for our tire, 
a clincher, required for its removal more 
physical exertion than a hot August after- 
noon could induce us to put forth; so we 
took our time, repaired the puncture in a 
thorough, though leisurely, way, and pro- 
ceeded over the few remaining miles to 
Reading as happy as hungry men with a 
prospect of a good dinner before them 
could be. 

It was now after 6 o’clock, and we decided 
to stay in Reading until the next morning. 
We tried to get the machine up to the 
Neversink Hotel, but the roads pointed out 
to us looked so bad and precipitous that we 
remained in the town and put up at a hotel 
where we found an excellent table and 
what appeared to be good rooms; but un- 
fortunately we discovered too late that they 
were directly over the kitchen. 

We left Reading at 8 A. M., and about 
a mile from our hostelry struck the 
turnpike road to Harrisburg. Turnpikes 
around Philadelphia have a poor name, but 
here we found forty-three miles of the 
most interesting and pretty road we could 
wish to ride over; a good, hard macadam, 
hilly, but the roads so built that they formed 
a series of switchback rides, the momentum 
acquired going down one being sufficient, 
with the addition of a little power, to carry 
us to the top of the next. 

We came upon toll gates rather too fre- 
quently, and the toll of three cents a mile 
seemed rather steep, but we paid willingly 
for the sight of such beautiful scenery as 
met our view at every hill and town. 

The trip through the quaint and pictur- 
esque Pefinsylvania Dutch villages was 
cheap at any price. The turnpike road took 
us within ten miles of Harrisburg, and 
although this ten miles was not as fine as 
the previous stretch we covered it in good 
time, arriving at Harrisburg at 11.30 A. M. 

After taking in oil and gasoline, we ad- 
journed to a café and sung the praises of 
our one hundred mile trip from Philadel- 
phia to the tune of a cold bottle and a 
delightful lunch. 

We did not know what was before us in 
the shape of a highway to Gettysburg, so 
we decided to start at once, and, fortified 
with the good spirits that accompany a suc- 
cessful trip, we left Harrisburg at 1 o’clock, 
and in five minutes were across the river 
and on the road over which so many of our 
brave boys were making their last march 
forty years ago. 

We had obtained what seemed to be ex- 
plicit instructions as to following the road, 
but a landmark in the shape of a little red 
brick house appeared one-quarter of a mile 
before the one referred to in our instruc- 
tions was scheduled to show up, and put us 
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off the scent ; with the result that for nearly 
half an hour we wandered along the wrong 
road. 

The road to Gettysburg is undoubtedly 
bad, in parts very bad, but we reached 
Howard avenue, the first of the government 
roads along the battlefield, at 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon, thus covering the thirty-eight 
miles from Harrisburg, not counting the 
three-quarters of an hour we were off the 
track, in three and one-quarter hours. 

The sight before us was too inspiring for 
any desire to hurry into the town, so 
we entered the battlefield at Howard avenue 
and, turning by the General Reynolds 
statue, we went over several miles of the 
roads that mark out the first day’s battle. 

At 6 o’clock we went to a hotel for din- 
ner, and immediately after, it being still 
light, took a trolley car and went for about 
eight miles over some of the most interest- 
ing parts of the field. 

Everything at Gettysburg is reminiscent 
of the battle. You hear it in the streets, 
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farewell to Gettysburg and put in the 
clutch. , 

The return journey was over the same 
route, and from Harrisburg to Philadelphia 
was uneventful, except for the run of 
twenty-three miles from York Springs to 
Harrisburg in a downpour that could hardly 
be exceeded in the tropics. J. R. B. 

Philadelphia. 


Maintenance Cost, 2.7 Cents a Mile. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE :— 
[135].—Enclosed you will find a photo of 
my Model C Knox, which I have had since 
September 22, 1903, and which, as you will 
notice, is still doing business on a very hard 
road. It has run in that time 15,194 miles. 
The cost of maintenance has been a few 
cents over $412, which includes gasoline, 
oil, tires and repairs of all kinds. It does 
the work which required three horses, street 
cars and a bicycle. It cost over $1,000 to 
maintain the horses, over $70 a year to keep 
the wheel going, and over $150 a year for 

















DR. I. L. FETTERHOFF, EVERETT BLAKE, AND TEDDY II. IN KNOX STANHOPE. 


you see it in the shops, and the atmosphere 
is impregnated with it, but the awe and 
sadness that oppresses one becomes tinged 
with gladness as we read of the heroic 
deeds of our brave countrymen recorded on 
beautiful and lasting monuments erected 
by their comrades to forever perpetuate 
their memory. 

We obtained the services of a good guide 
and at 8 o’clock the next morning started 
over the battlefield in our machine. There 
are 24 miles of splendid roads marking 
the lines of the battle through what is now 
a beautiful National Park. We covered 
the whole in about four hours, stopping 
frequently and at the most interesting points 
for our guide to explain the order of battle 
and the various striking incidents. 

It was 12 o'clock when we returned to 
the hotel, and, as the weather was fine, we 
decided to have lunch at once and start 
home immediately after. At 12.30 we bade 


carfare; in addition to this I save about 
four hours a day, although I am doing 10 
per cent more work than when I used other 
means of transportation, and do my work 
with much less nervous tension and with 
much more comfort. The other parties in 
this picture are Mr. Everett Blake and my 
bull pup, Teddy II, who can trace his an- 
cestry back much further than most of us. 

Ira L. Fetrernorr, M.D. 

Baltimore, Md. 





The item of $70 a year mentioned by our 
correspondent in the foregoing letter as the 
cost of up-keep for a bicycle evidently refers 
to a motorcycle, as such an amount would 
buy an entirely new pedal bicycle of first- 
class make. 





The Budapest Automobile Show for 
1905, under the auspices of the Hungarian 
Automobile Club, will be held May 7 to 3!.- 
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Crankcase. 

No. 776,023.—N. T. Harrington, of De- 
troit, Mich. 

A crankcase in which the main bearings 
and related parts have the general form 
shown in the drawing. The crankshaft 
turns “under,” so that the general direction 
of thrust is against the bottom half of the 








HARRINGTON CRANKCASE. 


bearings. The block D is located by the 
wedge pin E and held by bolt F, which 
clamps the two sides h h, tightly against 
it. By taking these out, D can be removed 
and the shaft lifted out without disturbing 
the rest of the motor. Suitable cover plates 
protect from dust, the spiral gears driving 
the cam shaft O. 


Explosion Engine. 

No. 776,800.—F. J. Rochow, of Brooklyn, 
N. 

An internal combustion engine in which 
the waste heat is employed to heat com- 
pressed air and contribute to the power 
developed. 


Automatic Spark Timer. 

No. 775,932.—J. W. Packard, of War- 
ren, O. 

An insulated disc 9, carries a contact 
segment rz, which is touched by a finger 
8, on a swinging arm 10, carried around by 
the crankshaft r. As the speed increases, 
the arm swings out against the spring 4, 
and the shape of rr is such that contact is 





PACKARD AUTOMATIC enema TIMER, 


then made earlier and for a longer arc, in 
order to get the same sparking period as at 
slow speeds. When the speed becomes 
excessive, the finger may overrun the seg- 
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ment and make no contact. By means of 
the attachment 12, the time of contact may 
be regulated by hand. 


Equalizing Spring. 
No. 776,513.—L. A. Hill, of Washington, 
a 
An “equalizing” spring attached to the 
middle of each side member of the frame, 
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Non-Positive Chain Drive. 

No. 775,941.—W. Simkins, of London, 
Eng. 

In this invention the teeth of the larger 
sprocket wheel are fixed to a leather band 
encircling the wheel, which band can slip 
when an excessive force-is applied. The 
grip between the band and the wheel is pro- 
vided mainly by the chain tension itself, 





HILL EQUALIZING SPRING. 


and to the front and rear springs, as shown 
in the drawing. 


Detachable Tire. 

No. 776,650.—C. E. Duryea, of Reading, 
Pa. 

A bolted-on tire of substantially the form 
shown in the drawing. It is not an inner- 
tube tire, but depends for air tightness 
mainly on the pressure between the rim b 
and the thickened edges of the tire. The 
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DURYEA DETACHABLE TIRE. 


rim is shrunk on and held by countersunk 
screws or bolts, and the valve stem is 
threaded into it like an ordinary pipe fit- 
ting. The advantages claimed are the ease 
of repair and the non-liability of the tire to 
damage on the flat rim if ridden deflated. 
To protect the tire still further, it is pro- 
posed to wrap a soft rope e around the 
rim. 


Planetary Transmission Gear. 

No. 776,134.—R. H. Hassler, of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

A two-speed and reverse gear, which dif- 
fers from other forms mainly in the ar- 
rangement of the gears, none of which are 
internal. 


Control Mechanism. 

No. 775,991.—C. Schmidt, of Detroit, 
Mich. 

An arrangement of throttle and spark 
control devices on and in the steering col- 
umn, whereby both are manipulated with- 
out taking one’s hands from the wheel. 


and provision is made for increasing this 
tension as needed by a lever augmenting 
the distance between the shafts. The draw- 
ings show application to a motor bicycle. 


Speed Governor for Dynamo. 

No. 776,028—H. N. Motsinger, of 
Pendleton, Ind. 

A pawl and ratchet device for driving an 
ignition generator, with an electromagnet 
energized by the generator, which retracts 
the pawl when the speed of the generator 
becomes too high. In the drawing, the os- 
cillating arm 16, carries the pawl and the 
electromagnet 18. Though the drawing does 
not show it, another pawl pivoted to some 
fixed point, and engaging the same ratchet, 
must be understood. The ratchet is con- 
nected to the driving gear 13 through the 
spiral spring 20, thus providing a substitute 
for the slippage of the ordinary governor 
clutch or friction wheel. When the pawl 
is in action, the ratchet wheel may rotate 
under each impulse as much faster than the 
gear as is necessary, the spring covering a 
steady driving force to the gear until the 
rising speed of the armature overexcites 
the magnet and causes the pawl to be re- 
tracted. 





The committee in charge of the Inter- 
national Automobile Exhibition, which will 
be held in Berlin, February 4 to 19, an- 
nounces that the condition requiring the 
raising of space rates for exhibitors after 
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November 15, 1904, has been withdrawn, 
and therefore the prices will not be ad- 
vanced. There are but few spaces yet to 
be rented. 

An automobile passed through town last 
Saturday. It was the first one to pass this 
way.—Petoskey (Mich.) Independent. 
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“« Since > Jan. 1, = 627,000 
The Paris The great exhibition 
Automobile in the Grand Palais is 
Show. the first of a series 


of automobile shows which for the next two 
months will interest many of the leading 
cities of the world—Paris, Berlin, London, 
Brussels, Turin, New York, Chicago and 
Boston; while similar exhibitions on a more 
modest scale will be found in many cities 
of secondary importance. First in point of 
time, surpassing all others in beauty and 
artistic arrangement, and largest in area 
of space and number of. exhibits, the Paris 
show claims precedence. 

The number and character of the visitors 
to the Paris show bear ample testimony of 
the high standing of the automobile in pub- 
lic favor in France. The show has attained 
to the dignity of a great social function, 
and, what is of still more importance, it is 
patronized by thousands of intelligent and 
discriminating motorists as well as by an 
appreciative and favorably disposed public. 

In its general features the exhibit of 1904 
shows a material advance in the increasing 
number of tvnes of cars embracine a far 
wider range of usefulness than before. Most 
conspicuous, if not most important, are the 
new closed cars, in size, in elegance and 
comfort, and in power, comparable only to a 
trackless vestibule train for private use. 
Cars of this class are no longer an ex- 
ception; they are already sufficiently numer- 
ous on the road to constitute a distinct 
type with a special field of utility distinct 
from that of the open tonneau that repre- 
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sented the highest point of achievement only 
two years ago. With these are the closed 
cars of smaller size and less power, but 
no less useful as a most worthy substitute 
for the stately brougham and pair—easy, 
noiseless, comfortable, and in appearance 
dignified and elegant. This type of car, 
shown this year in greater number than ever 
before, may be expected to make new con- 
verts in Paris and later in New York. 

In the standard type of automobile, the 
touring and all-around road car, there are 
notable changes, but in details rather than 
principles of either design or construction, 
the net result being a decided advance in all 
that makes for efficiency, economy, durabil- 
ity and comfort. So much has been accom- 
plished in the past two years in the minimiz- 
ing, if not the total obliteration, of the noise, 
dirt, odor, jar and other elements of dis- 
comfort with which the early cars were af- 
flicted that it is difficult to say where the 
limit of perfection lies. 

While the production of larger and still 
more costly cars is a marked feature of the 
year, every provision is made for those of 
limited purse and simple tastes. The small, 
light cars of low price and the plain but 
well-built cars of moderate power and price, 
have been improved much since last year. 

Where the least progress is shown is in 
the important department of commercial 
vehicles. While improvements have been 
made in some special lines, the general ad- 
vance is in no way comparable to that in 
pleasure cars, nor is it commensurate with 
the immense field which is open to auto- 
mobile stages, trucks, drays, delivery wag- 
ons and similar vehicles. 

The auto boat section is really a new fea- 
ture of the show, merely indicated in pre- 
vious years by the casual exhibit of a few 
launches. This year it is a prominent fea- 
ture, a special contest having been arranged 
to take place on the Seine during the Salon. 

With the recent improvements in motor 
frame, carbureter, ignition, body and every 
other detail of the automobile, the dream of 
the early inventors of a perfect horseless 
carriage has been more than realized; mod- 
ern progress as exemplified in the Paris 
show of 1904 has achieved infinitely more 
in the creation of an entirely new type of 
vehicle whose especial field of usefulness 
is even wider than that of the locomotive 
on its rails. 

* 


One does not have to take up the floor of 
a car or to peer under 4 motor bonnet to 
discern the salient feature of the present 
Paris show, as it is quite as apparent on 
the streets as within the Grand Palais, and 
even he who runs may read the lesson of 
the swiftly passing car. The year has been 
well employed by designers and builders, 
and a distinct advance has been made in 
almost every detail of the automobile, but 
the conspicuous line of development has 
been in the perfection of the side entrance 
car and the enclosed body. The almost 
simultaneous movements for greater protec- 
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tion from the weather and an entrance from 
the iside instead ofthe rear have forced , 
material lengthening of the wheelbase, giy. 
ing a more roomy body with ample space 
for the side door, and opening new oppor. 
tunities to the body maker. The advan. 
tages in point of a wider range of use 
greater comfort and easier riding more than 
offset the increased difficulty in turning, 

With certain other advantages, the 
pressed-steel frame is readily adaptable to 
the new condition of a narrowing of the 
front end to permit of a greater movement 
of the steering wheels, and it is but natural 
that this form of construction should have 
displaced entirely the old tubular frame, 
though the armored wood is still retained 
by a few important makers. 

Turning to the motor, the gasoline engine 
still retains its numerical superiority over 
steam and electricity, and there is a sug- 
gestion of finality both in the use of the 
vertical motor in the front and in the 
general adaption of four cylinders as pref- 
erable to two, three or six. In structural 
details, the individual casting of each cylin- 
der, with water jacket cast integrally, is in 
most favor. 

Both in clutches and change-gears the 
improvement is limited to mechanical de- 
tail; in the transmission the central shaft 
and the side chains still divide the honors, 
with the newer method in the lead in popu- 
lar favor. The efforts to improve the car- 
bureter, plainly visible last year, continue 
unabated, and are giving good results both 
in economy of consumption and more per- 
fect control of the motor, while the more 
extended use of ball-bearings gives a more 
perfect utilization of the added power. 

Of all the innumerable and complicated 
details which make up the perfect automo- 
bile—ignition, tires, lubrication, water- 
cooling, lighting and many others—there is 
no one which gives evidence of forgetfulness 
or neglect, but each is cared for by special- 
ists ambitious to excel in their departments 
the progress of others. 


% 


Coincident with a 
for similar movement on 
Road Users. the part of the Motor 
Union in England, the automobilists of 
Massachusetts will urge the passage of a 
law making compulsory the carrying of a 
light on every vehicle using the highway 
during the hours of darkness. As the re- 
sult of much earnest labor on the part of the 
bicyclists at a time when public opinion was 
even more one-sided than it is to-day on the 
subject of equal rights for all users of the 
road, such laws were passed about eight 
years ago by certain municipalities, and 
doubtless they are still on the statute books, 
but with the decadence of the bicycle clubs 
the efforts.to enforce them ceased. 

To-day ithey are of still greater impor- 
tance. It avails but. little if. one kind of 
vehicle carries a lamp when all others are 
unlighted, and yet the carrying of lights 1s 


Equal Laws 
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limited almost entirely to automobiles and 
bicycles. A very large proportion of “acci- 
dents. are’‘due'to collisions which would 
have been avoided had the horse-drawn ve- 
hicles observed the rules of the road; and 
which, failing that, might still have been 
avoided had they carried lights. 

There are:some features about the auto- 
mobile which demand special legislation 
different from that applying to horse-drawn 
vehicles, bicycles and railway cars, but the 
first principle of fair arid equitable road 
legislation is the enactment of a general law 
regulating the speed, course and lighting 
of all vehicles using the public highway. 

Not until such laws are actually en- 
forced, and proved to be inadequate to re- 
strain some particular class of vehicle, 
can they justly be supplemented by special 
and discriminatory legislation such as is now 
the rule in most states and cities as ap- 
plied to the automobile. 


e 


If there are other anx- 
ious parents who, like 
Magistrate Crane, of 
New York, go home at night wondering if 
their children have been run over by an 
automobile, it might be well for them to 
devote a little time to a serious considera- 
tion of the subject and an inquiry into the 
habits of the children in the street. Assum- 
ins 
c] 


Street Rules 
for 
Those Afoot. 


g that their children are not of that large 
‘lass which is by no means confined to the 
poorer quarters, but is only too numerous 
on the better thoroughfares, and which 
looks upon the automobile as a target for 
all sort of missiles or that still more dan- 
gerous class which finds pleasure in the 
mere excitement of dodging in front of the 
wheels to the dismay of the driver, there 
may still be risks which are easily avoid- 
able. 

before being allowed in the street alone, 
every child should be taught a few simple 
principles of safety that are applicable to 
old and young alike: Never use the road- 
way in a crowded thoroughfare for any. pur- 
pose except to cross from one pavement to 
the other. Always pause before leaving the 
pavement and look in both directions for 
vehicles. Never cross a street except at 
the regular crossing at the end of a block. 
Never cross a street diagonally, but always 
at right angles or in the shortest line. Never 
pass closely behind or in front of a trolley 
car or other large vehicle without knowing 
just what is on the other side. 

These rules are absolutely necessary for 
the safety of women, children and elderly 
or infirm men on crowded thoroughfares, 
aud they are even worthy of the attention 
of the active and experienced pedestrian. 
If once committed to memory and carefully 
practiced where they are really necessary, 
they will inculcate a habit of caution that 
will be a valuable safeguard; and after a 
little experience even a child will appreciate 
the conditions of slower and less numerous 


traffic which will warrant a departure from 
them. 
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Universal Lights in , Massachusetts. “es 


Special Correspondence. 





Boston, Dec. 19..—The Massachusetts 
Legislature for 1905 will begin its sessions 
next week, and from present indications 
automobile legislation will have an impor- 
tant part in the discussions. The licensing 
and registration law has now been in effect 
sixteen months, and as a whole has proved 
satisfactory, although it is hinted that at- 
tempts will be made this winter to change 
certain features of the law. The speed 
limits will not be interfered with unless the 
anti-automobilists try to have them reduced. 
In that case the automobile forces will put 
up a strong fight against reduction and for 
even more liberal limits. 

One of the first bills announced to be put 
before the Legislature is fathered by Richard 
P. Elliott, a Boston lawyer and an auto- 
mobilist. His bill provides that all vehicles 
and bicycles used on the highways of the 
State shall, from one hour after sunset until 
one hour before sunrise, display some kind 
of a light, so attached that it shall be visible 
both from the front and the rear for a dis- 
tance of 300 feet. A maximum penalty of 
$10 is provided for the first offense and $20 
for each subsequent offense, the fines to go 
to the cities and towns, to be used for the 
maintenance of the highways. The object 
of the bill is to protect carriages and bicycles 
from being run down in the dark by auto- 
mobiles. Automobiles now are obliged to 
carry lights and can be seen by drivers of 
other vehicles, but motorists are unable to 
sce carriages until they come within range 
of the automobile lamps. This has caused 
many narrow escapes, especially at curves 
and cross roads. Mr. Elliott says that the 
proposed law will benefit the automobilists 


NEW LAWS FOR ST. LOUIS. 





Councilmen Favor Bills Raising Speed 
Limits and Reducing Registration Fees. 





Special Correspondence. 

Sr. Louis, Dec. 19.—There are to be some 
radical changes in legislation governing 
automobile conditions in this city. 

Three bills were introduced in the city 
council last Friday night at the instance of 
the Automobile Club of St. Louis materially 
changing the present. regulations. The first 
deals with the speed question and raises the 
limits to fifteen miles during daylight hours 
and ten miles an hour for the time between 
sunset and sunrise. The present restriction 
to cight miles an hour on the highways ‘and 
six miles in the park have caused the local 
colony of automobilists much annoyance. 
The proposed regulations are considered fair 
and just and there is no doubt but that, 
should the bill become an ordinance, the 
vexed problem will be settled satisfactorily 
to the majority. - 

A bill relating to license fees materially 
changes the present requirements. Instead 
of the general provisions taxing all motor- 
propelled vehicles at the rate of $10 a year, 
automobiles are to be taxed according to 
their carrying capacity. For one-seated ve- 
hicles a uniform fee of $3 a year is to be 
assessed; for two-seated vehicles, $5; three- 
seated, $6, and for those with four or more 
seats, $10. Business vehicles weighing one 
ton or less are to be assessed $7, and those 
of more than one ton, $10. 

A marked change for the better is the re- 

uirement that all motorcycles be registered 

or a fee of $2 a year. Heretofore, motor- 


by making night driving less hazardous and 
nerve racking. 

Another proposal for legislation which 
will undoubtedly be supported by the auto- 
mobilists is that the fines levied for infrac- 
tion of the speed laws shall hereafter go 
into the State treasury instéad of to the 
treasuries of the cities and towns where the 
arrest is made. Since the speed law was 
passed some towns have done a very profit- 
able business in holding up automobilists. 
It is claimed that if the fines went to the 
State the law would be more equitably en- 
forced. It is not proposed to deprive the 
towns of the benefit of the fines, for the con- 
templated legislation provides that the 
money paid into the diate treasury shall 
be divided among the towns and cities for 
use on the highways, much as the street rail- 
way tax is now divided. Whether the divi- 
sion would be according to the valuation or. 
population or upon some other basis has not 
yet been made plain. 

Proposals for other legislation may come 
from the Massachusetts Highway Commis- 
sion, which has charge of the administration 
of the existing law, and from the Boston 
Board of Police. The highway commission 
has observed carefully the working of the 
speed law and may make some recommenda- 
tions regarding the revocation of licenses as 
a penalty for transgression and the identifi- 
cation of machines by other means than the 
number. The Boston Board of Police has 
had under consideration the licensing of 
automobiles as public vehicles and its an- 
nual report to the Legislature is expected to 
contain some definition of its position in 
this matter and some recommendation for 
legislation. 


cyclists have been subject to the same condi- 
tions as automobilists. It has been contend- 
ed all along that $10 was too much, and the 
new bill is favored by motorcycle owners. 

The third bill provides for the identifica- 
tion of automobiles by means of immovable 
numbers placed at the rear of the car, with 
penalties for duplicate numbers. This is in- 
tended to eliminate the present practice of 
operating more than one machine under the 
same license tag. 

There is every indication that the proposed 
bills will become laws. Fourteen out of 
seventeerr delegates committed themselves 
as favoring the proposed bills, while the rest 
were non-committal. 


TOWNSHIP LAW SUPREME. 


Pennsylvania Superior Court Says Local 
Authorities Can Limit Speed. 








Special Correspondence. 

PHILADELPHIA, Dec. 19.—After a long 
fight, which was carried from the magis- 
trate’s court to the Supreme Court, the 
tribunal of last resort in the State, Samuel 
Bell, Jr., with the Automobile Club of Phila- 
delphia behind him, lost his case against 
Radnor township for the remittance of a fine 
which he was compelled to pay to the local 
authorities for exceeding the township’s 
speed limit of ten miles an hour. 

The State law provides for a maximum 
speed of twenty miles an hour “outside city 
and borough limits.” , Mr. Bell was not 
within the limits of dny city or borough, and 
altholigh inside the lines of Radnor towf- 
ship, the road upon which he was traveling 
when arrested was what may be termed a 
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“country road,” a considerable distance from 
the nearest collection of,houses. Ellis Ames 
Ballard, of counsel for Mr, Bell:and the club; 
contended that under the circumstances the 
law of the State was paramount and asked 
for a reversal of the Delaware County Court, 
which had upheld the township when Mr. 
Bell appealed the case. But Judge Orlady, 
in a long opinion, held that every township 
in the State has the power, delegated to it 
by the State, to make its own regulations 
governing vehicle speed within its own 
limits. Continuing he said: 

“The State Legislature has, beyond ques- 
tion, the power to provide for the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the public highway, 
whether streets in cities or boroughs, or 
roads in townships, and it has as full and 
clear power to provide regulations for their 
use. It must also be conceded that this 
power may be delegated without diminution 
to a local municipality. A municipal cor- 
poration has for its objects the interests, 
advantage and convenience of the locality 
and its people. It is a local government 
possessing powers of legislation, within its 
delegated or reasonably implied powers, 
and is charged with the general welfare of 
the people. 

“Some of the townships of the first class 
represent a larger population, and their 
highways are more used than those of many 
boroughs. We are not-prepared to say that 
an ordinance limiting the speed of an auto- 
mobile to ten miles an hour is unreasonable 
when a lower rate of speed is prohibited by 
the Legislature in less densely settled com- 
munities. The Commissioners are prima 
facie the best judges of what is a reason- 
able speed for such a vehicle in Radnor 
township. No special fact is suggested in 
this record to show that ten miles an hour 
is not a reasonable limitation, nor that six- 
teen miles an hour—the rate at which the 
defendant was going when arrested—is un- 
reasonable.” 

The apparent injustice of this decision to 
the automobilist is that, while traveling over 
a country road, where the twenty-mile limit 
is legal, he has no means of determining 
just where the township line is crossed. 
There is no naming sign, and in a twinkling 
he is within territory where speed in excess 
of eight miles an hour is illegal. He is ar- 
rested and fined, and there is no redress. 


AN UP-TO-DATE SHERIFF. 


Milwaukee County Officer Tells of Efficacy 
of “* Hurry-Up” Automobile. 


Special Correspondence. 

MILWAUKEE, Dec. 19.—The deputy sheriff 
of Milwaukee County is the only officer 
in this section of the country who uses 
an automobile to bring violators of the 
law to jail. Before the adoption of this 
innovation, whenever the sheriff's depart- 
ment was called on for assistance from some 
remote quarter of the county, it was neces- 
sary to secure a horse and buggy from a 
livery stable and drive to the scene of 
trouble. Delays occurred at the stables and 
very frequently the horses supplied were not 
fit for a long, fast drive. Consequently, 
the number of escapes was large. It is 
thought now, however, that with an auto- 
mobile at the disposal of the deputy sheriff, 
the number of escapes will be reduced to a 
minimum. 

Deputy Sheriff Pfitzinger relates the fol- 
lowing story whenever questioned as to the 
efficacy of the new “hurry up” method. 

Some time ago a woman residing in one 
of Milwaukee’s suburbs, called at the city 
hall to swear out a complaint against her 
husband, whom she accused of having ill- 
treated her. The clerk notified the sheriff, 
the automobile was taken from the garage, 
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and the deputy sheriff started for the house. 
After a little difficulty the man was removed 
from his. room, where he was found in an 
intoxicated condition and taken to the 
county jail. 

Shortly after leaving the house, the deputy 
and his prisoner were met by the latter’s 
wife, whose face signified her appreciation 
of the alacrity with which the officer had 
discharged his duty. At the same time, 
however, the appearance of the woman 
aroused the prisoner from the stupor into 
which he had fallen and he objected strenu- 
ously to a continuance of his first automo- 
bile ride. He was finally subdued, and the 
trip to the jail continued. 

They arrived at their destination just one 
hour and ten minutes after the complaint 
was sworn out in the city hall—a record- 
breaking trip, considering the distance and 
difficulties met. 


MAYOR JONES’ REBUKE. 


“Golden Rule” Executive of Toledo Con- 
demned Speeding in Last Address. 








Special Correspondence, 

ToLepo, Dec. 19.—The last address ever 
made by the late “Golden Rule” Jones, 
mayor of this city, was delivered before 
a little crowd of automobilists. It was on 
the last day Mayor Jones was ever seen on 
the streets of Toledo, as he was taken ill 
the following day and never rose from his 
bed. 

About two weeks before the mayor died, 
a party of city officials took a trip about the 
city in automobiles to view a number 
of improvements then under construction. 
More than twenty machines were in line 
and when they reached Front street in East 
Toledo, about half that number began rac- 
ing. The street is about three miles long 
and had just been paved. It extends 
through a sparsely settled part of the city, 
and the officials made the fastest time ever 
made by automobiles within the city limits 
of Toledo. 

Mayor Jones did not keep pace with the 
racers, but rejoined the party at the Toledo 
Yacht club for luncheon. A number of 
after-dinner toasts had been given when 
Mr. Jones was called upon. “This little 
party of lawbreakers,” he said, “calls forth 
my most wholesome commendation; I feel 
very much at home with you. The only 
place I would feel more at home with you 
would be in the penitentiary, for there is 
where they send people who break the 
laws. 

Mayor Jones had not been well for some 
days before, and the ride brought on a cold 
which resulted in the malady which later 
caused his death. 

Mr. Jones, while not exactly an enthusi- 
astic automobilist, always enjoyed a good 
ride, but his favorite machine was a cumber- 
some truck which was used at his factory. 
It was one of the familiar scenes of the city 
to see him riding along, bareheaded, and 
tocting a monster horn every minute or so. 


CONCORD’'S AUTO REVENUE. 


Nearly $1,000 Raised During Season by 
Fines Against Motorists. 








Special Correspondence. 

Boston, Dec. 19.—Peaceful Concord, the 
home of Thoreau, Emerson, and other fa- 
mous litterateurs, and the site of the famous 
fight at the bridge, has been counting up 
its automobile profits for the open season 
and finds that they amount to $930. This 
sum of money has been contributed to the 
town treasury by 121 automobilists,; who 
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have been convicted of passing through 
the historic village at a pace considered 
incompatible with its dignity and renown, 
Early in the present year it was decided 
to start a crusade against the automobilists. 
The selectmen had received complaints that 
machines were being driven through the 
highways at a speed that was dangerous, 
that frightened pedestrians and. horses, and 
that was much in excess of the lawfu! limit 
of ten miles an hour. Traps were set, and 
the automobilists proved easy victims and 
were summoned into court by the dozen, 
especially on a Monday following a pleas- 
ant Sunday, as the Paul Revere route is 2 
favorite for Sunday motoring. 

The town authorities claim that only 
three automobilists were summoned to court 
who were driving at less than fifteen miles 
an hour. All the others, they say, were 
making from fifteen to thirty-five miles 
an hour. Altogether, through the season, 
148 drivers were summoned. Of this num- 
ber eight cases were discharged, five nolle 
prossed, five placed on file, fines imposed in 
121 and three cases were continued and are 
yet to be tried. Six defendants have de- 
faulted, and in these cases an effort will be 
made to have their licenses revoked. The 
fines, with the exception of two of $15 each, 
have been of the $5 and $10 variety, and 
there was only one appeal during the year. 
Three motorcyclists were brought into 
court. One was fined $15 and the others 
discharged. 

The experience of Concord proves that 
automobilists are profitable for the small 
town, for the $930 taken in this year is 
equal to the tax levy on property of a valu- 
ation of upwards of $50,000. 


HAMLIN MULCTED FOR’ DAMAGES. 


Special Correspondence. 

Burrato, Dec. 19.—Harry Hamlin, the 
wealthy automobilist and horseman, had a 
judgment for $383.50 recorded against him 
in Municipal Court last Thursday afternoon. 
The judgment was in favor of Daniel Noon, 
who sued Mr. Hamlin for $500 damages, 
claiming that personal injuries he sustained 
on October 13 last, were the result of a col- 
lision between his wagon and Mr. Hamlin’s 
automobile. 

Mr. Hamlin put in the defense that Noon 
was intoxicated and that the accident was 
due to Noon’s careless driving. On the 
other hand Mr. Hamlin was charged by 
Noon with operating his machine at a speed 
contrary to law. The case was tried by jury 
which reported a verdict of $350 in favor of 
Noon. The court costs brought the judg- 
ment up to $383.50. 


MAYOR ENFORCES SPEED LAW. 


Special Correspondence. 


Cotumsus, O., Dec. 19.—Mayor Robert 
Jeffery, of this city, who owns a fine auto- 
mobile which he uses almost daily, nar- 
rowly escaped being run down a few days 
ago by a reckless driver who was running 
through the street at a twenty-mile rate. 
The mayor, who was on one of his cus- 
tomary trips, had just turned into a side 
street from the principal business thorough- 
fare of the city, when he discovered the 
other machine following. He had just 
time to turn to one side when the car 
whizzed by. - This flagrant disregard of the 
safety of those who use the highways s0 
incensed the mayor that he decided to make 
an example of the offender. He noted the 
number of the auto and investigation at the 
office of the city auditor disclosed the name 
of the owner. The mayor at once swore out 
a warrant for his arrest for violation of 
the speed ordinance. 
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VISIT TO CLEMENT WORKS. 


E. R. Thomas Writes of Huge French 


Plant and Paris Speed Laws. 


Under date of November 29, E. R. 
Thomas, of Buffalo, writes from Paris of 
his first experiences after landing, as fol- 
lows: 

“In company with S. B. Bowman and Mr. 
Jones, we were driven by Mr. Bertrand to 
the famous Clement factory, which covers a 
large expanse of territory on the Seine. The 
plant is one of the most modern factories 
in the world, and is entirely of one story. 
The factory is equipped almost exclusively 
with American machinery, and, with the ex- 
ception of the magnitude of the plant and 
the fact that the workmen were all dressed 
in long blouses, it was not hard to imagine 
oneself in an American factory. In com- 
pany with Mr. Ledever, the general super- 
intendent, we were shown the factory in de- 
tail. The organization of the Clement plant, 
in which every part is made except tires, 
is most systematic. We were shown the 
New York show machine, the frame being 
practically one piece. It is needless to say 
that Mr. Bowman went into rhapsodies. 

“I was unable to obtain the dimension of 
the plant, but some idea will be had when 
it is stated that the cars are tested on an 
asphalt track over half a mile long which 
is located between the outer and inner 
square of the buildings. The expenditures 
in buildings and mechanical equipment are 
upon the most lavish scale; miniature rail- 
way tracks are laid in every direction; an 
underground canal brings in the coal by 
canal boats from the River Seine, some dis- 
tance beyond the street. The coal is hoist- 
ed on small lifts and the miniature cars are 
pushed to the different boilers. In under- 
ground passages leading from a central part 
of the factory are strung electric wires that 
convey the power and light. These pas- 
sages are about ten feet deep and five feet 
wide, and each line of wire is easily acces- 
sible at any point in case repairs are needed. 

“Sixteen hundred employees are engaged 
in the manufacture of automobiles; the out- 
put being about 1,200 cars per annum. A 
large plat of ground in addition has been 
purchased, and every provision is made to 
double the plant. Extensive additions are 
now being made and the entire output for 
1905 has already been sold. 

“Notwithstanding the factory was work- 
ing to its full capacity, they build automo- 
biles only to order and purchasers have to 
specify all details long in advance. This per- 
tains particularly to bodies; as, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Clement, French manufactur- 
ers usually sell the chassis alone, the pur- 
chaser making his own arrangements with 
the body makers. A larger business than 
ever is anticipated by all dealers. The New 
York agents of whom several came over 
with us, have to accept any terms dictated, 
and all have to be content with the number 
they can beg. 

“I had the pleasure of meeting A. Clement, 
the sole proprietor of the immense Clement 
plant, the second largest in the world for 
automobile building. He is a short, stocky 
gentleman, forty-nine years old, and very 
unassuming. In 1876 he had a small bicycle 
repair shop, and gradually drifted into the 
manufacture of bicycles. 


Paris Speep LAw REASONABLE. 


Notwithstanding that the laws limit speed 
to about ten miles an hour in Paris, auto- 
mobiles rush along at from eighteen to 
twenty miles an hour without interference. 
Chauffeurs and driving owners have to ob- 
tain a license, for which no charge is made. 
Each manufacturer has to obtain a special 
license to manufacture each model, for 
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which original numbers are granted, a dupli- 
cate being furnished to individual buyers. 
The laws are very reasonable; the presump- 
tion, except in case of reckless driving, is 
in favor of the automobile, and policemen 
are required to prove violations in case the 
owtier disputes his statement. In case of 
accidents due to frightened horses, the auto- 
mobile owner is not held liable, it being the 
rule that horses should be trained to auto- 
mobiles before venturing on the public 
streets; on the other hand, notoriously reck- 
less driving is very severely punished.” 





WON ON GOOD ROADS. 


Kansas Senatorial Race Proves Superiority 
of a Good Course. 


Special Correspondence. 

LEAVENWORTH, Kan., Dec. 17.—Vinton 
Stillings, of this city, has the distinction 
of having made his successful campaign for 
state senatorship solely upon the question 
of good roads. He is a Republican. 

Although others discussed, during the 
campaign, national and state issues with 
much fervor, Senator Stillings devoted him- 
self purely to good roads, which he believed 
to be the most crying necessity of his state 
and district. Farmers and residents from 
the cities went to hear him, for in his dis- 
trict there are some roads which are in the 
same class with Missouri’s worst. 

To show that his speeches were not in- 
tended to catch votes only, Senator Still- 
ings has already begun his work by notify- 
ing his fellow members of the Legislature 
that he has pledged himself to action on the 
goods roads question and wants their assist- 
ance. From the favorable replies so far 
received, it is likely that some action will 
be taken by the State Legislature during 
the winter. 

Mr. Stillings, who is wealthy, ran for of- 
fice only with the good roads issue, which is 
his hobby, in mind. He is a man of energy, 
as was shown when he constructed and 
maintained, for several years, a pontoon 
bridge across the Missouri River at Leaven- 
worth, just to prove that it would be an 
advantage for two railroads to build a 
bridge across the stream, which they later 
did. As his property holdings extend into 
the country out of Leavenworth proper, he 
has recognized the need of improvements. 

With his forceful appeal to members of 
the Legislature, backed by an impressive 
personality, Senator Stillings should secure 
for Kansas this winter a good roads law 
that will eliminate many bad pieces of high- 
way in Kansas. 

His work is only an indication of what 
other men can do who have the means, 
capacity and willingness to advance the 
cause of good roads throughout the coun- 
try. People in the West cherish the idea 
of a national highway across the continent, 
not as a dream, but as a reality that is to 
stand forth completed in this generation. 











A.C. A. SIXTH ANNUAL BANQUET. 


The sixth annual banquet of the Automo- 
bile Club of America will be held at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on Satur- 
day, January 21, the last day of the Madi- 
son Square Garden automobile show. Chair- 
man Hedge, of the A. C. A. House Com- 
mittee, has the arrangements in charge. 
Addresses will be delivered by Senator John 
H. Mitchell, of Portland, Oregon; Hon. 
Charles F. Warwick, of Philadelphia, Pa.; 
P. F. Murphy; Winthrop E. Scarritt, ex- 
President of the A. C. A.; Samuel Walter 
Taylor; William Phelps Eno; William H. 
Page, Jr., and others. President Dave H. 
Morris will preside. 
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GLIDDEN RESUMES TOUR. 


Sails from Vancouver for Honolulu—Ships 
Flanged Wheels East for Shows. 


Special Correspondence. 

Vancouver, B. C., Dec. 12.—With his 
Napier car reposing snugly beneath a tar- 
paulin on the main hatchway of the R. M. S. 
Moana, Charles Jasper Glidden, of Boston, 
sailed on Friday, December 9, for the Anti- 
podes to resume the second half of his 
trip around the world in a motor car. He 
was accompanied by Mrs. Glidden, and. his 
mechanician, Charles Thomas, of London. 

Mr. Glidden and his party arrived in Van- 
couver from Boston on December 6 to pre- 
pare for their trip to the southern hemis- 
phere. Nearly a fortnight before that date, 
however, his mechanician had arrived from 
the East to give the car a thorough over- 
hauling. It had been stored in bond here 
since Mr. Glidden’s remarkable record- 
breaking westward trip over the tracks of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. As the car 
had run nearly 4,000 miles this year with- 
out a general cleaning, and as it is likely to 
run another season before he will get an- 
other chance to overhaul it, Mr. Thomas 
went carefully over every part of the mech- 
anism. He also removed the steel flanged 
wheels and substituted the usual pneumatic 
road wheels. The car was used about the 
city for a few days before the departure of 
the steamer. 

The steel flanged wheels, by the way, will 
not likely be used again, at least this year, 
on Mr. Glidden’s circuit of the globe. So, 
in response to requests from friends in Bos- 
ton, he shipped the wheels east. They are 
intended as one of the exhibits at the coming 
annual automobile shows in New York, 
Chicago and other cities in the East, and 
will form an interesting memento of one of 





the most unique automobile trips on record. _. . 


The wheels weigh 1,500 pounds. 

A big crowd saw Mr. Glidden and his 
party off, and the motorist and his car were 
the principal objects of interest on board, 
despite the fact that many curios from the 
St. Louis fair and some of the natives from 
the Antipodes were among the passengers. 





EXPRESS WAGONS IN WASHINGTON. 


Special Correspondence, 

Wasurncton, D. C., Dec. 19.—Ten elec- 
tric commercial vehicles for delivery pur- 
poses, have just been put into service here 
by the Adams Express Company and a few 
days’ trial has convinced the manage- 
ment that business can be carried on with 
greater dispatch and at less expense than by 
horse-drawn vehicles. Eventually the com- 
pany will have between thirty and thirty- 
five electrics in use here, where the condi- 
tions are ideal. They will be operated by 
the company’s own men who are now under- 
going a course of training under the direc- 
tion of experts. 

The automobiles being used by the com- 
pany were manufactured by the Lansden 
Company, of Newark, N. J. Each machine 
weighs 3,000 pounds, has a capacity of one 
ton and is equipped with a 60-cell Edison 
battery of the ferro-alkaline type. The 
company has set aside a large portion of its 
stable on B street, to be used as a garage. 
This garage is equipped with all the latest 
mechanical appliances and has a charging 
station with a switchboard capable of ac- 
commodating eighteen machines. 








M. Tart, one of the Panhard drivers in 
the Vanderbilt cup race, has severed his 
connection with the Panhard people, and 
has taken the Paris agency for the Berleit 
cars. 
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Ground Bought and Construction to Be 
Begun on Huge Automobile Plant by 
Famous Railroad Car Concern, which 
rine Increased Its Capital to $5,000,- 


Special Correspondence. 

St. Louis, Dec. 19.—This city will soon 
have the largest automobile plant in the 
West, if nothing interferes with the plans 
of the St. Louis Car Company, which is pre- 
paring to add automobiles to its huge busi- 
ness of building railroad cars. The manage- 
ment recently purchased extensive grounds 
at 5300 North Second street and the build- 
ing of an up-to-date automobile factory will 
be begun as soon as the weather permits. It 
is said that the machinery has-already been 
ordered and the management hopes to be 
able to commence operations in the near fu- 
ture. 

The plant will have a floor space of 100,000 
square feet, and will give employment to 
about 1,500 men. Many applications have 
been received from mechanics from all over 
the country, but Manager Vogel states that 
preference will be given to St. Louis work- 
men. The new concern will manufacture 
one of the latest improved gasoline machines 
with horsepowers from 18 to 50. They are 
to sell at from $3,000 to $8,000, and a cheaper 
machine is to be put on the market later. 
In view of the new departure, the capital 
stock of the company has been increased 
from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000, but it was 
stated by a representative of the company 
that the stock will not be placed on the open 
market. 





MOVING FAIR EXHIBITS. 
Special Correspondence. 


St. Louis, Dec. 19.—The St. Louis ex- 
hibitors who had displays at the World’s 
Fair have been busy during the past week 
transferring them to the city quarters. Both 
the St. Louis Motor Carriage Company and 
the A. L. Dyke Automobile Supply Com- 
pany had extensive exhibits, and state that 
they are more than pleased with the results 
obtained. 

The St. Louis Motor Car Company is 
busy arranging its exhibits for the New 
York show. It will show three styles of 
cars, a light-weight car, a three-cylinder car 
and a new delivery wagon that has been 
put on the market recently. The exhibits at 
New York and Chicago will be under the 
ersonal direction of Manager Jesse French, 


r. 

The Dyke Company, which in the near 
future will be known as the R. F. Britton 
Auto Supply Company, has added to its list 
the Lamb motor boats. Three are now on 
display, ranging from eighteen to thirty-five 
feet in length. Manager Robert Britton is 
working on a new spark-plug which he 
claims will eliminate both the mica and por- 
celain core and will lessen the cost of pro- 
duction and give a more satisfactory plug 
than has thus far been offered. 


NEW SYRACUSE GARAGE COMPANY. 
Special Correspondence. 

Syracuse, Dec. 19.—The recently incor- 
porated Amos-Pierce Automobile Company, 
of this city, has just opened for business 
in the six-story Leggett building in South 
State street, of which it will occupy three 
stores and five coniplete floors. The com- 

any has the salés agencies for the Pope- 

artford, Pope-Toledo, Pope-Tribune, 
Pope-Waverley, Peerless, Olds, Stevens- 
Duryea, Columbia and Buffalo electric cars 
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and the Racine launches.- Its territory in- 
cludes eight counties in central and north- 
‘New *York. 

ch of the five floors occupied by_ the 
company is 120 by 95 feet. The first floor 
is handsomely equipped for a showroom. In 
the basement are all the—requirements=for 
electric charging, battery building and test- 
ing. The second floor will be used for stor- 
age as will also a portion of the third floor, 
upon which, also, will be located a paint 
a The repair shop will be on the fifth 

oor. 

William H. Bey, for a long time superin- 
tendent of the H. H. Franklin Company’s 
manufacturing establishment here, will act 
as the Amos-Pierce company’s manager. 

Both Mr. Amos and Mr. Pierce are young 
and prominent members of the Automobile 
Club of Syracuse. Mr. Amos was in charge 
of arrangements for the reception which 
was given to the St. Louis tourists when 
they spent a night here last July. 


FINE GARAGE FOR VICTORIA. 


English Capitalists Organize to Start Livery 
in Western Canada. 





Special Correspondence. 


Victoria, B. C., Dec. 15.—Plans are now 
—_ perfected by local motor enthusiasts 
for the erection early next spring of a gar- 
age and automobile livery that will be the 
finest of its kind in Western Canada. The 
company which is being formed to operate 
the concern is to be incorporated with a 
capital of $50,000. 

This will be the only automobile livery in 
the Dominion west of Winnipeg. Enough 
capital has been subscribed to go ahead with 
the undertaking, but the negotiations at 
present all center around a deal for a site 
for the garage. The promoters are well- 
known local En lish capitalists. They plan 
to spend about $10,000 in the erection of a 
large, roomy building, which, besides afford- 
ing facilities for storage of cars, will be 
equipped with all the necessary machinery 
for all kinds of repairs. 

To commence with about ten cars of the 
latest side-entrance touring car style will 
be put in commission in the livery depart- 
ment. As the proposed company will have 
at least $40,000 available for the purchase of 
new cars, it is expected that in about a 
year upward of forty cars will be in com- 
mission. It is said that English cars are to 
be used exclusively, since this will effect a 
substantial saving of duty. But it is also 
whispered that one of the promoters has 
relatives in England who are engaged in the 
motor car industry. 


THIRD ANNUAL HYATT BANQUET 


Among the many banquets held during 
the week of the Madison Square Garden 
automobile show in New York, will be the 
third annual banquet of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, of Harrison, N. J., whose 
officers and friends will meet and enjoy a 
good dinner and a sociable evening. The 
invitation sent out takes the form of a little 
booklet printed on brown paper and bright- 
ened by quaint little figures in black and 
red. It explains the “Hyatt Idea,” which is 
to eliminate friction, personally, as the Hyatt 
roller bearings eliminate friction mechan- 
ically. The chairman of the entertainment 
committee, Peter S. Steenstrup, is respon- 
sible for the artistic and novel form of in- 
vitation. Arrangements for this year’s 
“frictionless feast,” the third of its kind held 
by the Hyatt Company, include a special 
subway train in which the guests will be 
whisked, in true rapid transit style, from 
downtown to the door of the hostelry where 
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BUFFALO SHOW MOVE. 


“Officers Elected by Trade Association 


to Manage March Exhibition. 


Special Correspondence. 

Burrao, Dec. 19.—E. R. Thomas, of the 
E. R. Thomas Motor Company, was elected 
president of the Buffalo Automobile Trade 
Association last Thursday night. J. A. Cra- 
mer was elected vice-president and Dia H. 
Lewis was the choice for secretary. Mr, 
Thomas is now in Paris attending the auto- 
mobile show. When Mr. Lewis was elected 
secretary he immediately resigned because 
he is at present secretary of the Automobile 
Club of Buffalo, and Charles W. Roe was 
substituted for that office. The resignation 
of Mr. Lewis caused a vacancy to exist in 
the executive committee, as Mr. Roe, who 
had been placed on that committee, had to 
drop this position when the association made 
him secretary. Jesse B. Eccleston was then 
placed on the executive committee to suc- 
ceed Mr. Roe. E. C. Bull and P. W. Eig- 
ner were also elected members of the execu- 
tive committee. John J. Gibson was made 
treasurer of the association. 

The election of these officers marks the 
first step in the preliminary plans for the 
automobile exhibition to be held in Conven- 
tion Hall from March 5 to 11 next: The 
show will be under the exclusive control 
of the trade association this year. Last year 
the automobile club acted in conjunction 
with the trade association in the manage- 
ment of the show. The committee which 
will have full charge of the show is as fol- 
lows: E. R. Thomas, chairman; J. A. Cra- 
mer, C. W. Roe, J. J. Gibson, J. B. Eccles- 
ton, E. C. Bull and P. W. Ejigner. 


NEW YORK GARAGE CHARGE RATES. 


A complete schedule of garage rates ar- 
ranged by the New York Automobile Trade 
Association, of New York city, will go into 
effect January 1. The figures per month 
are as follows: 

Touring cars, limousine bodies, $30; with 
canopy tops, $27.50; with open bodies, $25; 
small tonneau cars, .50; large runabouts, 
$20; small runabouts with tonenaus, $20; 
without tonneaus, $15; electric vehicles, in- 
cluding charging and care of batteries, from 
$32.50 to $55, according to size; temporary 
storage, $1.50 for twenty-four hours or any 
part thereof; lubricating oil, ordinary, 40 
cents a gallon; cylinder oil, not less than 
80 cents a gallon. 


RECENT INCORPORATIONS. 


Motor Construction Co., Garwood, N. J.; 
capital $50,000. Incorporators: Henri G. 
Chatain, Gustavus T. Kirby, P. C. Midgley 
and William B. Elliott. 

Manhattan Motor & Launch Co., Ridge- 
field Park, N. Y.; capital $100,000. Incor- 
porators: William D. Stratton, James Dean, 
Milford H. Dunker and William D. Salter. 

Commercial Automobile Co., Chicago; 
capital, $5,000; to manufacture motor veli- 
cles. Incorporators: Paul Carpenter, Al- 
bert G. Miller and Albert C. Howard. 

Park Automobile Co., St. Louis, Mo.; 
capital $10,000; to conduct general automo- 
bile business. Incorporators: Alexander T. 
Primm, Jr., Samuel S. Primm and Charles 
E. L. Thomas. . 

Mobile’ Motor Car Co., Mobile, Ala.; 
capital $25,000; to conduct general automo- 
bile business. Incorporators: Robert C. 
Morris, A. J. Spencer, Martin Van Heuvil, 
Joseph Stone and Stewart Brooks. 
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W. A. Wahlgreen, of Denver, Colo., who 
returned home recently from a three weeks’ 
trip through Eastern automobile centers, 
reported that the manufacturers are all 
eager to send representatives to race at 
Overland Park, Denver, where Barney Old- 
field in the past two years has established 
eighteen out of twenty free-for-all records 
for distances from one to twenty miles. 
On Decoration Day it is planned to hold 
the greatest race meet in the history of the 
West at Overland Park. Among the en- 
tries are Oldfield, Webb Jay, Earl Kiser, or 
another Winton representative, and many 
lesser stars. 


The annual New Year’s run from New 
York to Tarrytown of the Associated Cy- 
cling Clubs of New York will be of unusual 
interest from the fact that provision has 
been made for automobiles to take part. 
Two years ago a class was provided for 
motorcycles, but the coming race is the first 
in which automobiles have been allowed. 
The start will be made from Columbus Cir- 
cle, the cyclists starting at one minute past 
12 o'clock on New Year’s morning, the mo- 
torcycles at 12:30 and the automobiles at 
1:00 a.m. The distance by road to Tarry- 
town is about twenty-five miles. 


R. W. wie. the well-known automo- 
bile dealer of Binghamton, N. Y.,has issued, 
in printed form, a large amount of informa- 
tion concerning the roads in the vicinity 
of his city, the matter being in such shape 
as to be most convenient for the touring 
automobilist. Detailed route directions are 
given, the information having been gath- 
ered by Mr. Whipple himself, in the course 
of his travels in a car. To quote the com- 
piler, “A section from any point to Bing- 
hamton, or from Binghamton to any point, 
can be had on application.” 


L. E. Bartels, the pioneer coyote hunter of 
Colorado, has offered to pilot a party of 
Denver automobilists who are considering 
the practicability of a coyote huat with 
automobiles. A number of mounted at- 
tendants with greyhounds will accompany 
the party; coyotes will be started in some 
of the eastern counties, which are as level 
as floors, and many chauffeurs believe they 
will be able to keep pace with the dogs. 
Colorado Springs motorists are also inter- 
ested in the proposed hunt, and it is prob- 
able a trial will be made soon. 


Persistent rumor has it that another auto- 
mobile factory is to be located in Toledo, 
QO. Just who is back of the project and 
what is the probability of its immediate 
realization, are questions which no one 
apparently is able to answer at this time. A 
meeting of Toledo and Detroit capitalists 
was held last week, at which the matter was 
discussed at some length. 


Harley Davidson, the professional skater 
and ex-bicycle rider of Montreal, has de- 
cided to try his hand at automohile racing. 
He held a conference with Barney Oldfield 
at "Frisco before he decided to sign with 
Fred Buck, a Canadian manufacturer of 
racing automobiles. Oldfield will give 


Davidson all the points he knows about the 
game. 


The automobile business of the ‘Western 
Motor Car Co., of Los Angeles, Cal., has 
been consolidated with that of Norman W. 
Church, of the same city, and will be con- 
ducted under the same name, the Western 


Motor Car Co., under the management of 
Earle C. Anthony, who is vice-president of 
the company. A new garage at 415-419 
South Hill Street, has been completed re- 
cently, and there the Pope-Toledo, Thomas, 
Stevens-Duryea, Cadillac and Knox com- 
mercial cars will be handled. 


‘A new product has been placed on the 
market which is being advocated as a lining 
for brake bands. he Rossendale-Redda- 
way Belting & Hose Co., of Newark, N. J., 
is supplying a large quantity of its camel- 
hair woven belting to a number of manufac- 
turers for this purpose. The claims ad- 
vanced for its use are that it does not burn 
like leather, is much more durable and is 
not affected by atmospheric conditions so 
much as leather. 


While experimental and demonstrating 
cars of the 1905 model have been running 
for some time, the first of the 1905 Loco- 
mobile gasoline cars was placed on the road 
on December 15. The factory has been run- 
ning day and night since September, and 
the prospects for early spring deliveries are 
better than ever before. About 500 ma- 
chinists are now employed by the company. 
A Locomobile of the 1904 type was shipped 
to Australia last week. 


E. R. Thomas, the Buffalo manufacturer, 
who has been in attendance at the Paris 
Automobile Salon, is expected to reach 
home the latter part of this week. While 
abroad Mr. Thomas has made a study of 
the methods employed in conducting the 
French, English and German shows, and 
will offer some suggestions at the January 
meeting of the N. A. A. M. for the improve- 
ment of the national shows to be held in 
New York and Chicago. 


The War Department, through the Bu- 
reau of Insular Affairs, has issued a state- 
ment relative to the proposed revision of the 
Philippine tariff. Among other things, a re- 
duction of the duty on gasoline from $1.25 
per 100 kilos to 65 cents is proposed. 
It is believed that a reduction will result 
in a material increase in the importation of 
a= for use in automobiles and motor 

ats. 


In winter tlre roads of the Colorado plains, 
when not actually covered with snow, are 
really better than in summer, as the melt- 
ing snow lays the alkali dust. Over a road 
of this sort between Denver and Boulder, a 
distance of thirty-six miles, very fast time 
was recently made by Andrew King, who 
rigged a sail on his automobile and trav- 
eled almost the entire distance without the 
use of his motor. 


The Curtin-Williams Automobile Co. has 
been formed at Columbus, O., with the fol- 
lowing officers: Thomas E. Curtin, presi- 
dent; Roy Williams, vice-president and 
superintendent, and Fred. Wardlow, secre- 
tary-treasurer. The officers named, together 
with Charles Wardlow and Dr. Yateman 
Wardlow, constitute the board of directors. 
The company will open a garage at 121 
Parson avenue. 


Through an error in printing the an- 
nouncement of the Locomobile company of 
America in the December 17 issue of THE 
AUTOMOBILE, a description of the 30-35- 
horsepower car, listing at $5,000 was given 
under the heading of the 40-45-horsepower 
car, costing $7,500, and vice versa. 


heads were in the correct order, but the two 
descriptions became transposed through a 
printer’s error. This has been corrected in 
the present issue. 


A meeting of the creditors of the Gibbs 
Engineering & Mfg. Co., of Glendale, L. L., 
recently forced into involuntary bankruptcy, 
has been called for December 29, at 2 o’clock 
p.m. Referee Tipling has secured the use 
of the Municipal Court Room in Long 
Island City for this purpose. A schedule 
of the liabilities and assets of the company 
shows outstanding claims of $168,729.33, 
with assets of $140,966.21. 


William Wallace, of Boston, who was to 
have competed in the Florida races with his 
go-horsepower F. I. A. T. racing machine, 
was forced by business matters to leave 
for Central America, where he has mining 
interests. As he will be absent for about 
three months, his plans for racing in Flor- 
ida have been abandoned. 


An automobile show has been announced 
to be held in the Coliseum Hall, Denver, in 
March, 1905. The show will be local in 
character, but it is the intention of a num- 
ber of representatives of French cars to 
avail themselves of the opportunity to ex- 
hibit their cars for the first time in the 
Rocky Mountain region. 


The second automobile auction sale has 
been arranged for December 30 at the Amer- 
ican Horse Exchange, Broadway and soth 
street. The machines will be demonstrated 
on the floor of the exchange. Seats in the 
gallery will be provided for ladies. W. D. 
Grand, the promoter of the sale, is planning 
to hold similar events monthly. 


W. J. Morgan, of automobile race pro- 
moting fame, has obtained from President 
Palma of Cuba a permit for automobile and 
auto boat races to be held early in 1905. 
It is expected that the automobile races will 
be held on the San Cristobal road. Details 
of o races will be arranged by the Havana 
A. 


The Maxwell-Briscoe Motor Co., of 
Tarrytown, N. Y., has established an agency 
for its cars at 204 N. Broad street, Phila- 
delphia, with C. W. Kelsey, a prominent 
member of the Philadelphia A. C., as man- 
ager. The territory covered by this agency 
includes Eastern Pennsylvania, South Jer- 
sey, Delaware and Maryland. 


The new two-story brick building which 
has been building for several months for the 
finishing and assembling departments of 
the Marion Motor Car Co., of Indianapolis, 
Ind., is now nearing completion and the 
company expects to occupy it about January 
1. This addition will greatly facilitate the 
work of the different departments, and an 
output of 350 cars is expected for 1905. 


The Harrolds Motor Car Co., recently or- 
ganized, is now open for business at its new 
salesrooms, Broadway and 59th street, 
which have been attractively fitted up. The 
first consignment of 1905 Olds cars has been 
received, and the Pierce Arrows are en 
route. 


In the caption under the engraving show- 
ing the 50-horsepower Peerless car for 1905, 


in the. issue of this paper for last week, the .- 


offices of the passengers seated in the car 
were erroneously given, and this earliest op- 


portunity for rectifying the mistake is taken. 
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L. H. Kittredge is general manager and 
treasurer of the Peerless Motor Car Com- 
pany; E. H. Parkhurst is secretary; L. P. 
Mooers chief designer, and A. E. Morrison, 
manager of the Boston branch. 


The 1905 Thomas Auto-Bi has been given 
a thorough trying-out. The new model is 
said to be faster, lighter and handsomer 
in appearance than the 1904 machine, which 
received a gold medal at the St. Louis Ex- 
position. A large part of the E. R. Thomas 
Motor Co.’s factory No. 3—formerly the 
old Conrad plant—has been given up to the 
manufacture of this machine. 


Holiander & Tangemann, of New York, 
American agents for the F.I.A.T. cars, in 
order to insure the prompt filling of Amer- 
icin orders, have opened an office at the 
Turin factory, with James H. Mulford in 
charge. Mr. Mulford was formerly con- 
—_ with Smith & Mabley, Inc., New 

ork. 


Henry G. McComb, superintendent of the 
Autocar Co., of Ardmore, Pa., was a mem- 
ber of the committee that met recently 
in New York City, to arrange for the or- 
ganization of a technical branch of the 
A.L.A His name was omitted from 
the list issued to the press. 


Contracts have been closed by the James 
Brown Machine Co., of Pawtucket, R. L, 
with E. Noceti & Co., of Buenos Aires, Ar- 
gentine Republic, for the exclusive agency 
of the Cameron cars. Deposits have been 
made on a large number of cars, shipments 
to be made in January. 


In the advertisement of the National 
Motor Vehicle Co.’s new Model C car, in 
our issue of December 17, through a com- 
positor’s error, the bore and stroke of the 
cylinder were printed 4 I-2 and 5 inches 
respectively. It should have read 4 1-4 by 
5 inches. 


George C. Cannon, well-known through 
his track racing in a steam car built by 
himself, has become associated with the 
Grout Bros. Automobile Co., of Orange, 
Mass., and will drive a special Grout steam 
racing car on the track next season. 

A resident of Dallas, Texas—E. H. R. 
Green—son of Mrs. Hetty Green, of New 
York City, has authorized the Franklin 
Company to build a racer for the Florida 
tournament. The company is undecided 
whether or not it will undertake the work. 


The first touring car to be turned out by 
the Berkshire Automobile Co., of Pittsfield, 
Mass., has recently been given a thorough 
trying-out, with most satisfactory results. 
The company is now pushing the work on 
cars for early spring delivery. 

Walter O. Adams has resigned the posi- 
tion of assistant sales and business manager 
for the Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., and 
has accepted the superintendency of the ex- 
port sales department of the Olds Motor 
Works, at Detroit. 


The National Carbon Co., of Cleveland, 
O., has been awarded a grand prize for its 
carbon products. The award also covers 
its Columbia dry batteries, motor and gen- 
erator brushes and Columbia carbons for 
long-burning arc lamps. 


It is reported that the only award made 
by the Louisiana Purchase Exposition to 
the designer of an automobile was a gold 
medal given to Rollin White, designer of the 

Vhite steam cars. 


Louis A. Howell, of Boston, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the New York branch 
of the Reo Car Co., of Lansing, makers of 
the Reo cars. 

The plant of the Weaver-Hirsh Foundry 
& Machinery Co., of Allentown, Pa., has 
been purchased by the Mack Brothers Motor 
Car Co., of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Special Correspondence. 


MitwaukeE, Dec. 19.—At a meeting of 
the Milwaukee A. C. held in the clubroom 
in the Pfister Hotel last Friday a committee 
was appointed to nominate officers for elec- 
tion for the ensuing year, and to report 
at the next regular meeting, to be held 
early in January. Secretary Drought an- 
nounced that he would not be a candidate 
for re-election, but it is thought that his 
friends will prevail upon him to accept the 
position for another term. There are three 
candidates for the presidency—Rev. Szukal- 
ski, to succeed himself; Dr. Louis Fuldner, 
the present vice-president, and G. Scholtka. 

Dr. Bartlett showed three devices used by 
the inhabitants of Alaska to protect the eyes 
during a snowstorm. They are made of 
wood and fit closely about the forehead. 
Wood is used, as it is a non-conductor. G. 
Scholtka read an interesting paper on meth- 
ods of preventing skidding. Anti-freeze 
solutions were also discussed, and the mem- 
bers of the club who have been experiment- 
ing with calcium chloride and glycerine were 
requested to report at the next meeting. 


NEW YORK CLUB SMOKER. 


A smoker and musical entertainment was 
arranged for the meeting of the New York 
Motor Club at Bretton Hall, New York, on 
Thursday evening, December 22, several 
able instrumental soloists having been en- 
gaged for the occasion and arrangements 
made by the Entertainment Committee, con- 
sisting of C. C. Boynton, chairman, and W. 
H. Kelsey, Theodore K. Hastings and Jo- 
seph Cowan. 

The heads of committees appointed at the 
last meeting of the club have nearly finished 
the work of filling out the committees, as 
follows: ' 

Executive Committee, Charles H. Hyde, 
chairman; S. A. Miles, W. J. P. Moore, A. 
L. McMurtry and Joseph Cowan. Law 
Committee, Stephen C. Baldwin, chairman; 
Frank Bailey. Tours and Runs, S. A. Miles, 
chairman. Technical Committee, Charles 
E. Southard, chairman; A.-L. McMurtry. 
Membership Committee, W. J. P. Moore, 
chairman; Angus Sinclair, Louis R. Smith, 
Frank J. Griffin, K. C. Pardee. Library 
Committee, F. J. Griffin, chairman. Contest 
Committee, A. L. McMurtry, chairman; 
S. A. Miles and R. W. Haff. Press Com- 
mittee, A. G. Batchelder, chairman; F. Ed. 
Spooner, Arthur N. Jervis, John R. Eustis 
and Louis R. Smith. 


NOTES OF THE CLUBS. 


BurFraLo.—At a recent meeting of the 
Automobile Club about twenty-five promi- 
nent automobilists of the city were admit- 
ted to membership. The roster of the club 
is now steadily growing. 


PHILADELPHIA.—At a recent meeting of 
the Board of Governors of the Automobile 
Club of Philadelphia, H. Bartol Brazier, 
the secretary-treasurer, was elected to rep- 
et wy club at the annual meeting of the 


Worcester, Mass.—Since moving into 
its new home the Worcester A. C. is in- 
creasing rapidly in the interest displayed 
by the individual members and in the mem- 
bership roll itself. Fifteen new members 
were admitted at its last monthly meeting, 
and it is daily receiving new applications. 
Much interest is manifested in the coming 
New York show, and a large number of 
members will be in attendance. The new 
quarters of the club at the Bay State House 
have been comfortably furnished. 
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BuFFALo.—At a recent meeting of the 
board of governors of the A. C. of Buffalo 
there was an extensive discussion of the 
plans for the new rooms for the club, whi 
it has been decided, will be in the Tey 
Theatre Building. Secretary Lewis was in- 
structed to arrange for some changes in the 
plans and to get estimates as to the Cost of 
improvements to be made. Work on the 
new rooms will be pushed rapidly to cop. 
clusion. 


New Britain, Conn.—The Automobile 
Club of New Britain, recently organized, 
has enrolled about forty members. A cop. 
stitution and by-laws have been adopted 
and the following committees appointed: 
Runs and Tours, F. H. Allis and F, F 
Neal; legislation, A. N. Stanley, T. £. 
Beardsley and M. S. Hart; rules, W. H. 
Cadwell, G. E. Page, and E. A. Moore; 
ood roads, S. T. Wilcox, E. W. Abbe and 

A. Bardol; membership, E. G. Ba 
E. A. Freeman and W. W. Mildrum. 


Denver, Colo.—At a recent meeting the 
Colorado A. C. decided to carry to the court 
of last resort all suits against automobilists 
in which the complaint seems to be inspired 
by animus. A number of such suits have 
been tried in the justices’ courts in which 
the sympathy of the court was with the 
plaintiff. 

Throughout the winter papers will be read 
at the monthly club meetings on engines, 
auto construction, management, repair and 
other kindred subjects. 


Newark, N. J.—The New Jersey Auto- 
mobile and Motor Club held a smoker and 
vaudeville entertainment last Saturday 
eveniig, more than 100 club members and 
their friends being present. A very good 
performance was given, including singing, 
dancing and monologues. At 11 o'clock a 
light luncheon was served. The affair was 
managed by the members of the house com- 
mittee, of which J. H. Dawson is chair- 
man, and W. I. Fisk; Edward Zusi, Dr. 
Clement Morris and C. W. Oathout are 
members. 


BALTIMORE.—The A. C. of Maryland has 
selected January 16 as the date for its an- 
nual election of officers. The club has been 
very successfully conducted during the 
past season, and now numbers upon its rolls 
about fifty members. The club has been 
actively at work for the improvement of 
the roads throughout Maryland and re- 
cently contributed liberally toward the im- 
provement of the Park Heights speedway. 
The present officers of the club, a majority 
of whom it is expected will be re-elected, 
are as follows: President, William Key- 
ser, Jr.; vice-president, William F. Belding; 
secretary, C. Warner Stork; treasurer, 
Ernest Kanbe, Jr. 


A.M. L.GOOD ROADS BOOK. 


The American Motor League, with head- 
quarters at 132 Nassau street, New York 
City, has issued a book on the subject of 
good roads, giving a history of macadam- 
izing, practical directions for doing the work 
and maintaining the roads when made, and 
descriptions of the ‘machinery and appli- 
ances used for these purposes. The con- 
struction of foreign roads is also described. 
An entire chapter is devoted to the subject 
of road drainage. Isaac B. Potter, presi- 
dent of the American Motor League, is the 
author. 





A deputation from the General Com- 
mittee of the Motor Union appointed to 
deal with the subject of the universal light- 
ing of all vehicles used on the highways, 
appeared before the British Home Office 
on December 13. 
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INFORMATION FOR BUYERS. 


Non-PunctTuRABLE Tires.—The St. John 
Rubber Tire Co., 116 Broad St., New York 
city, reports that an automobile equipped 
with the St. John cushioned tires recently 
completed a tour of 3,500 miles over all 
kinds of roads without tire trouble of any 
kind and with entire comfort to the pas- 
sengers, so far as the tires were concerned. 
The tires were not touched at any time dur- 
ing the trip, it is said, and were in good 
condition at the end of the tour. The St. 
john tire has a solid rubber tread resting 
on rubber cushions placed at equal inter- 
yals around the rim. There is, of course, 
nothing to puncture, and the cushions af- 
ford the resilience. 

Rims AND TirES.—In a letter sent to man- 
facturers of automobile rims, the Conti- 

ntal Caoutchouc Co., 298 Broadway, New 

‘ork city, has called attention to the lack 
f close fitting between foreign tires in 
\merican sizes and American rims; and, 
by way of contrast, to the close fit of for- 
ign tires in foreign rims. Both these con- 
ditions are clearly indicated in the accom- 
panying illustration. Imperfect fit in the 
rim causes rim-cutting much sooner than 
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rRENCH TIRES ON FOREIGN 
RIMS. 


AND AMERICAN 


would be the case if a close fit was made, 
and it is with the idea of securing co-oper- 
ation between tire and rim makers for the 
purpose of avoiding this trouble that the 
on Caoutchouc Co. circulated its 
‘etter. 


Dotson AuTomMosILes.—John L. Dolson & | 


Sons, of Charlotte, Mich., manufacturers of 
the Dolson automobile, have sent out a large 
anger illustrating their Model C touring 
‘ar from three points of view—side, front 








and rear—and giving a brief description 


of the salient features of the car. 
illustrations give an excellent idea of the 
appeafance of the vehicle, bringing out many 
teatures much more clearly than could be 
lone in a small picture. 

GaraGeE Water Suppry.—The Prindle 
Pump & Engineering Co., 99 Liberty street, 
New York city, manufactures electrically 
driven water pumps in small and large 


sizes. These pumps are automatically regu- | 


lated, if so desired, and are simple and 
easily installed. The electric motor and a 
centrifugal pump are mounted on the same 
base. Bearings are self-lubricating, and of 
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ample area. A catalogue is issued by the 
manufacturers, describing the apparatus in 
detail. 

IGNITION CURRENT GENERATORS.—Special 
attention is given to the manufacture of ig- 
nition dynamos and magnetos by the Tritt 
Electrical Mfg. Co., 114-120 West Division 
St., South Bend, Ind., whose machines are 
known under the name of Peerless. One of 
the generators is designed to be used as the 
only source of current, in order to avoid the 





In outward appearance both instruments are 
exactly alike, and are 2 7-8 inches in 
diameter and 5-8 of an inch deep. Thie ac- 
companying illustration gives a good idea 
of their appearance. The Dow Company 
makes. a great variety of electrical appa- 
ratus for gasoline motor ignition, such as 
spark coils, distributors, and spark plugs. 


BaLpwIn 1905 CHatns.—The Baldwin 
chains, made by the Baldwin Chain & Mfg. 
Co., of Worcester, Mass., have been im- 
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FIG. I.—BALDWIN IMPROVED AUTO CHAIN FOR I905. 


use of batteries. As it is necessary with 
such a machine to secure a high rotative 
speed to produce a spark in starting the 
motor, the friction pulley which bears 
against the flywheel is mounted on a short 
countershaft and geared to the armature 
shaft, the gearing being so calculated that 
the latter is caused to revolve at a high 
speed while the motor shaft is turning 
slowly, as when being cranked. This speed- 
ing up would, however, give a most exces- 
sive speed with the engine running nor- 
mally, so a governor is fitted on the little 
countershaft which causes the friction wheel 
to leave the surface of the flywheel when 
the armature revolves too fast, making con- 
tact again when the speed has dropped. 
A metal cover encloses the working part: 
of the generator. The same machine is 





supplied without the governor, for use with | 


motors running at a nearly constant speed. 


Magneto generators and spark coils are also 
manufactured by this concern, and the Sta- | 


Rite spark plug is kept in stock in quan- 
tities. 


._Two New Switcues.—Two switches for | 
directing the course of the ignition cur- | 
rent, or cutting it off altogether, have been | 


placed on the market by the Dow Portable 
Electric Co., of Braintree, Mass. 
conveniently arranged for use with either 
one or two battery sets, or one battery set 
and a dynamo. One of the switches is 
so constructed that either of two batteries 
can be used at will or both cut out. If the 
car has one battery and a dynamo, either 
may be used as desired, or both cut out. 
The other switch differs from the first in 
that two battery sets or one battery and a 
dynamo, may be thrown in together. Each 
switch is provided with an ebonite headed 





DOW ELECTRIC SWITCH. 


plug which, when removed, cuts off the 
current absolutely, no matter what the posi- 
tion of the switch-handle may be. The 
casings of these switches are of handsomely 
finished black ebonite, heavy and strong. 


They are | 





proved for the 1905 season in several 
respects. In order to prevent lateral mo- 
tion as much as possible the side plates of 
the links are made longer than formerly, 
the ends of the plates of adjoining links 
approaching each other as closely as pos- 
sible. This is shown clearly in Fig. 1, 
which also shows another improvement— 
the smooth rounding of the edges of the 
links to cause them to find their places on 





FIG. 2?.—METHOD CF DETACHING LINK. 


the sprockets if the latter are slightly out 
of line. Both the illustrations herewith 
represent the new detachable chain, Fig. 2 
showing the position in which the links 
must be placed to separate them. The 
studs are riveted on one side only and the 
riveted ends alternate from one side of the 
chain to the other, one on the right, the 
next on the left, and so on. 


Piston RinG Grinper.—The Heald pis- 
ton ring grinder, made by the Heald Ma- 
chine Co., Worcester, Mass., with magnetic 
chuck and other modern refinements, is 
used by the Olds Motor Works at Detroit 
and Lansing; in the new Reo Car Com- 
pany’s factory at Lansing, and by manu- 
facturers in England, France, Germany and 
Italy. A grinder has been ordered to be 
exhibited at the Berlin automobile show 
in February. These machines are now fur- 
nished with a micrometer feed for the fine 
regulation of the work. 


LAMPs AND ACCESSORIES.—The Twentieth 
Century Mfg. Co., 19 Warren street, New 
York city, issues a catalogue describing a 
complete line of oil and acetylene gas lamps 
for automobiles and motor cycles, and also 
hand lamps, searchlights, acetylene gene- 
rators, automobile horns, foot bellows for 
horns, bulbs and metallic tubes, mica spark 
plugs, oil-guns, acetylene burner cleaners, 
and lamp covers. A specialty is a small 
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acetylene lamp and generator—separate— 
for use on small automobiles or motorcycles. 
This is a neat and compact set, and should 
find favor where there is little spare space 
for such things. 


AUTOMOBILE SuNpRIES.—A large circular 
sheet of engravings of automobile sup- 
plies, accessories and clothing has just 
been issued by E. J. Willis, 8 Park place, 
New York. It describes and illustrates, 
among other things, a line of automobile 
clothing suitable for the cold winter 
weather. Fur coats, caps, hoods, vests, 
gloves and boots are shown in a variety 
of skins. Willis’s “Yankee” specialties are 
also much in evidence, some new ones hav- 
ing been added recently. 


AUTOMOBILE WASHING.—The Vehicle 
Specialty Co., of Hartford, Conn., believes 
there is no use in dragging a hose all over 
the floor when washing an automobile, and 
that light on the subject is almost as im- 
portant as water. In accordance with these 
views, the Superior illuminated washer, il- 
lustrated herewith, has been brought out. 
This device consists of a revolving tubular 
arm, hung from the ceiling, through which 
water is conducted to a hose. This can be 








“SUPERIOR” ILLUMINATED WASHER. 


swung around in a circle while the vehicle 
is being washed, and no matter how many 
times the circle is traversed there will be 
no tangling or twisting of hose. The ap- 
paratus has been further improved by the 
addition of an attachment near the end of 
the arm to which either electric light or gas 
fixtures can be secured. By this arrange- 
ment the light automatically follows the 
water and the vehicle is always illuminated 
where the washing is being done. Lack of 
light can never be given as an excuse for 
dirty paint when this washer is used. A 
very simple water cut-off is also made by 
this concern. A slight turn of the wrist 
turns the water on or off, or restricts the 
flow, as may be desired. 


CHAINLESS WOLVERINE Cars.—The book- 
let issued by the Reid Mfg. Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., describing the chainless Wolverine 
cars, was evidently compiled with the idea 
of putting the facts concerning the construc- 
tion of these machines before prospective 
purchasers in the clearest manner and with- 
out unnecessary “trimmings.” The Wol- 
verine machine has a double opposed cylin- 
der motor of 18 horsepower. A separate 
carbureter is used for each cylinder, the 
idea being that in this way the gas is con- 
ducted to the combustion chambers by the 
most direct path. Not a single chain is used 
in the Wolverine car, the drive being 
through shaft and bevel gears. Shifting 
gears give three forward and one back- 
ward speed with direct drive when the high- 
est speed gear is in. On the high gear 
the car can, it is said, be run from six to 
thirty-five miles an hour by regulating the 
speed of the motor. The car weighs 1,700 
pounds, and is fitted with a side entrance 
touring body with raised tonneau floor, 
giving the passengers a good view ahead. 
Royal blue with black and gold striping 








is the finish used in the body, the running | 


gear being canary yellow, with black strip- 
ing. 

Tourtst Moror Cycte.—The Breeze 
Motor Mfg. Co., 33 Court St., Newark, 
N. J., has issued a circular describing the 
Tourist motorcycle for 1905. This machine 
has a 3-horsepower air-cooled motor lo- 
cated forward of the seat mast, the cylinder 
being parallel with the lower tube of the 
frame and the crankcase dropping into a 
loop in the lower part of the frame just 
forward of the crank hanger. Belt drive is 
used, the leather being 1 3-8 inches wide. 
Control is effected through a lever that 
may be reached, regardless of its position, 
without removing the hand from the grip. 
This operates the switch and the exhaust 
valve lifter. A novel feature is a foot 
brake, operated by the heel of the rider, 
which acts on the motor pulley. The com- 
plete machine weighs 160 pounds, and is 
capable of carrying two passengers over 
ordinary roads, a special fitting being sup- 
plied to take an extra saddle. 


ATTACHABLE CycLeE Mortors.—Air-cooled 
gasoline motors which can be attached to 
an ordinary “push bike,” will be manufac- 
tured and marketed by the Motorcycle 
Equipment & Supply Co., Main St., Buf- 
falo, N. Y. In addition to the motor, all 
necessary appliances will be supplied for 
converting an ordinary bicycle into a motor- 
cycle, the set being called the Mesco 
motorcycle outfit. The motor is rated at 
I 3-4 horsepower and is supplied with belt, 
chain or friction drive. The weight of the 
complete outfit is given as fifty pounds. 


SATISFIED ACME OwNeErs.—“What Own- 
ers of the Acme Say” fills a neat little 
booklet issued by the Acme Motor Car Co., 
of Reading, Pa. manufacturer of the 
Acme 16-horsepower car. Those who use 
a car ought to know something about its 
qualities, and the users of the Acme whose 
letters are reproduced in the little pamphlet 
agree that the car is “all right.” 


New WIntToN Bookitet.—The new Win- 
ton cars with four-cylinder vertical motors, 
are briefly described in a booklet issued by 
the Winton Motor Carriage Co., of Cleve- 
land, O. The information given is that 
which the prospective purchaser would be 
most likely to require. 


New GrLpert SPECIALTIES.—Every auto- 
mobilist knows what it is to get cuffs, 
sleeves and arms streaked and smudged 
with the very dirty dirt that is to be found 
in the working parts of an automobile, and 
can therefore appreciate something that will 
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GILBERT WATERPROOF LAMP COVER. 


enable him to avoid getting into such a 
mess. The rubber cloth overall sleeves 
made by the Gilbert Mfg. Co., of New 
Haven, Conn., are intended to be drawn 
on over the coat sleeves and cuffs, an elas- 
tic band at the wrist making a close fit. Add 
a pair of old gloves, and the automobilist 





eT 
may tinker around his machine as much as 
he pleases without getting his skin covereq 
with grime. Another rubber cloth specialty 





GILBERT SLEEVE PROTECTOR. 


is a cover for searchlights, either rigid or 
swinging, made in sizes for lamps from six 
inches to nine inches in diameter. 


CotumBiA Lock-Nuts. — Automobilists 
and manufacturers who have experienced 
the annoyance, if nothing more serious, at- 
tending the jarring off of one or more nuts 
from bolts on their cars by the incessant 
road vibration should be interested in the 
little catalogue issued by the Columbia Nut 
and Bolt Co., whose general offices are at 
304 East Washington avenue, Bridgeport, 
Conn., and a branch office at 25 Broad 
street, New York City. The construction 
of the Columbia lock-nut is clearly explained 
and illustrated, and instructions for apply- 
ing and removing it are given. A special 
nut is made for use on axles. 


Tire Cases.—The practice of carrying 
spare tires strapped to the car without pro- 
tection of any kind is fast giving way to the 
more economical and common-sense plan of 
carrying them in a case of some sort. Tires 
are expensive, and are decidedly delicate, re- 
quiring proper care to keep them in good 
condition. A tire case brought out by Bur- 
gin Bros., of Springfield, Mass., called the 
Eureka, is made of khaki cloth, which is of 
a dusty tan color. This material is closely 
woven and repels water, and the tire cases 
made from it maybe washed without in- 
jury. 

ELECTRICALLY DrivEN MACHINERY.—One 
of the artistic booklets published by the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., Pitts- 
burg, Pa., describes the Westinghouse Type 
S motor for direct current circuits and il- 
lustrates its use for driving individual ma- 
chine tools—shapers, lathes, milling ma- 
chines, punches, etc. Many forceful reasons 
in favor of this method of power application 
are given. Type S direct current motors are 
made with either horizontal or vertical 
shafts and may be open, enclosed or semi- 
enclosed, as best suits the work expected ot 
them. Among the advantages attributed to 
this method of operating machinery are 
cleanliness, economy of floor space, saving 
of time and low cost of operation, the latter 
being possible because it is a simple matter 
to ascertain the power absorbed by any 
given machine and install a motor that will 
drive it with the maximum efficiency and, 
consequently, with a minimum waste of 
power. 


Morors In WINTER.—A non-freezing mix- 
ture, said to have remained liquid at a tem- 
perature of 18 degrees below zero and to be 
incapable of injuring water jackets,or »1p- 
ing, is put up by the Alden Speare’s Co. 
100 William St., New York City. The com- 
pounders are so convinced of the efficacy 0 
the compound that they offer to replace ‘ree 
of charge any cylinders cracked by freez- 
ing of the solution. Cylinder oil specially 
adapted for winter use is also a season- 
able article marketed by this concern. It 
is said to remain sufficiently liquid to flow 
to the motor cylinder at a very low tem- 
perature. 





